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LANGUAGE 


There is no reason why you 
cannot speak and understand 
another language within a 
few weeks. 


Have at your command the 
ability to enjoy and profit 
from the advantages of being 
a fluent linguist. 


Write in today for full par- 
ticulars and free booklet. 


With the LANGUAGE PHONE you learn French, German, Spanish or Italian as easily 
as you memorize the words and tunes of popular songs and music. You merely put the 
IGUAGE PHONE record on your phonograph and listen. You hear the cultured voice of a 
e professor. His pronunciation is perfect. At the same time you read aloud from the book, the 
phrases you hear spoken. Thus, in the same manner that you learned to speak English, 
are learning—by ear and eye—to speak, to understand, to think a foreign tongue. 

Fifteen minutes a day brings results. This is not a long 


’ rawn-out course of study, requiring hours of painstakin 
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, but a simple, easy, effective method. It is not a correspondence Ne eed 

pe, with lessons to prepare, papers to be cor- ee Eeepcitr Ae 

td, delays. You advance as rapidly as you 
and can achieve astonishing results with 

fifteen minutes a day devoted to the lessons. 


Boston New York 
Brown Princeton 
Columbia St. John’s 


Cornell Stevens Institute 


®, If you have some knowledge of one of 
7 these languages, have already. spent 
time at school or college in the study of it, 
vill welcome the opportunity to refresh your 
ledge, develop the ability to speak with a 


ect accent, become fluent in a language which 
hitherto been known only academically. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

Dept. 1799, 354 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 

Please mail me, without obligation, the FREE book, 
“Listening in on the Language Phone’’, telling how IJ can 


obtain for free trial a complete outfit of the Language Phone 
Method for French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 


E—the interesting little booklet, “Listening in on the Language 
’’ will be sent to you at no cost, and at no obligation. No agent 
fall. Fill out the attached coupon and mail it today. 
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George of England 


Vancouver, B. C—Far from being a nin- 
compoop, George VI is not only a gentle- 
man of fine moral and intellectual caliber, 
but a sound student of international 
affairs, loyal to his thankless job. It is one 
of the stupidities of humankind to exalt 
glamor and personal magnetism over in- 
telligence and character. George VI lacks 
the charm of his brother Edward, but he 
has mentality and a deep sense of duty. 

He is what the British expect in a king: 
he lives quietly; he does not consort with 
international social climbers inimical to 
the monarchy and the nation. He is mar- 
ried to a lady of quality and definite 
lineage. It was not necessary for Elizabeth 
Bowes Lyons to purchase a pedigree. Any- 
one who has observed the indecent haste 
with which the aristocracy of America 
strives to secure a family tree will appre- 
ciate the point. 

Had Edward’s choice rested on any of 
the worthy ladies of good family in the 
United States, the whole British Common- 
wealth would have united in acclaiming 
her. British peoples wanted a king, not 
a dictator—A. J. D. Wilson 


Down with lotteries! 


New York, N. Y.—Your.article on a gov- 
ernment lottery evokes the comment that 
federal administration of public funds is 
fearfully wasteful and inefficient. 

Aside from any question of public 
morale, a government lottery would be 
merely another opportunity for waste, ex- 
travagance, jobs for the favored, and 


corruption. Any private lottery would de- 
generate into a crooked scheme, as have 
those of the past—John S. Sumner, sec- 
cretary, New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice 


In defense of Edward 


Lincoln, Nebr.—It was not enough that 
Edward, who would have made England’s 
greatest king, must be exiled by intolerant 


groups. The aristocracy of England feared 
that he would curb their ancient rule, put 
money in the pockets of the destitute, and 
make the British crown a power in affairs 
of state. 

This antagonisrn camouflaged itself as 
moral opposition to a matrimonial alli- 
ance which was Edward’s own affair. It 
was made to appear that a throne once 
occupied by Henry VIII, “Bloody Mary,” 
the intolerant James, and insane George 
III would be sullied. 

Yet when Edward prepared to come to 
America he met the most ungracious ges- 
ture from the leaders of the very class 
he wanted to help—the laborers. Where is 
the tolerance of American labor?—John 
F. DeFord 


Socialized medicine 


New York, N. Y.—In your news note on 
“socialized medicine” JI fail to see any 
reference to the real point at issue. Is 
the problem one of economics alone? Is 
every physician endowed with some mira- 
culous power to eradicate illness, so that 
we need only employ a sufficient number 
of physicians? Or is the maintenance of 
health essentially a problem of right 
thinking and right living? 

Should we not consider the limitations 
of medical practice and its possibilities 
of impairing health if it is made a politi- 
cal issue with too much attention cen- 
tered on making sensational medical 
discoveries? 

Relief for the indigent should not be 
confused with proposals to supply gov- 
ernment medical care to persons able to 
employ their own practitioner. Medical 
practice should not be confused with pub- 
lic health work, which is largely a problem 
of sanitary engineering —H. B. Anderson, 
secretary, Citizens’ Medical Reference 
Bureau 


A doctor prefers anonymity 


Chillicothe, Mo.—The layman cannot ap- 
preciate the Herculean courage of the del- 
egates among the 430 internationally 
known physicians who dared to express 
themselves in contradiction to the brain 
trust of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Only such medical authorities can 
afford liberal self-expression. Had indiscre- 
tion been exercised by the less prominent, 
they would have been struck by the slash- 
ing pen of their high priest and editor. 
It is pathetic to find the federal govern- 
ment dormant to so vital a problem as 
control of the health of its citizens. Would 
it not be wise to create a federal Secre- 
tary of Medical Education, to supervise 


higher education and medical aid for the 
indigent ? 

The voice of 430 physicians is defiance 
to the small group of medical dictators 
drunk with power.—Doctor 


Back to “Literary” 


Phoenix, Ariz—Three rousing, rollicking 
cheers! I am delighted to know that you 
are returning to the good old name which 


has meant so much to us for many years. 

Every time I picked up The Digest in 
recent months I have had a sort of a feel- 
ing of loneliness, because there seemed to 
be something missing. Congratulations. | 
—Amos A. Betts 


Speaking for Portugal 


New York, N. Y.—I am replying to Ar- 
thur Pound’s article, ‘“Portugal’s Choice.” : 
The Portuguese government will not sell 
or lease a single parcel of her colonial 
empire. Neither the Portuguese constitu-— 
tion nor the Portuguese conscience would 
allow such a bargain. 

What Portugal has done in Africa in 
road, port, and railway construction com- 
pares most favorably with the achieve- 
ments of other colonial nations. More 
than 50 million francs were spent to im-_ 
prove the port of Lobito. More than 10 
million dollars were spent on Lourenco 
Marques. Our railroad lines in Angola 
and Mozambique are larger than those of _ 
the French African empire, larger than — 
those operating in the Belgian Congo, 
Italian colonies, Nigeria, Northern Rho- 
desia. Angola and Mozambique have 58,- 
000 kilometers of good roads. 

Against the charge that Portugal 
dropped her close connections with Great 
Britain, casting her lot with Franco, Ger- 
many, and Italy, I quote the Premier of 
Portugal, Dr. Oliveira Salazar (last 
July): “We by no means neglect the most 
valuable item of our external policy, 
which is the age-old friendship with 
Great Britain. Much of what we intend 
to do aims at tightening that bond.” 

The inference that the army is inade- 
quate and evades fighting is best answered 
by a letter of Field Marshal Von Hinden- 
burg on the battle of Lys: “The German 
attack found the Portuguese in positions 
disadvantageous to them. Considering the 
difficult circumstances, both Portuguese — 
troops and officers fought bravely.” Por- 
tugal sent to France 54,000 men, to 
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fica 34,600, who with 19,500 natives, 
fed the common foe. Our losses in 


ed and wounded were 35,622. 

if we cannot boast the powerful fleet 
| the great powers, we can feel proud 
t all our naval units are not obsolete but 
jnd new. They form one of the glories 
Premier Salazar in his naval reform, 
ing the nation a first contingent. of 
arteen new warships. Part of these were 
it in England. 

phe population of Portugal and her 
lonies is 15,000,000 and not 10,000,000. 
. Salazar, the Premier, is a former pro- 
sor of finance and economics and not 
| mathematics. Of the article, only the 
jotographs stand out as authentic.— 
ictor E. Verdades de Faria, consul gen- 
ul of Portugal 


| 


ore about Portugal 


vunton, Mass.—Arthur Pound’s article 
_ Portugal injures the patriotic feelings 
Portuguese people. I am a political 
ile from Portugal. Twice during the 
mocratic regime I was Minister of 
Hucation, and once speaker for the lower 
fanch of the Portuguese Congress. I am 
‘compromisingly opposed to the present 
( tatorship. 

tThe Portuguese army and navy occu- 
ed our vast colonies in a series of cam- 
kigns which won the admiration of all 
Flitary experts. 

‘Equally gallant is the record of the 
rtuguese expeditionary force in France 
uring the Great War, as proclaimed not 
hly by the English and French but by 
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the German general staff. The most cour- 
ageous naval action of the Great War 
was the engagement, off the Azores, of a 
German submarine by a small and anti- 
quated Portuguese gunboat, which, though 
victorious, went down with its men. 

Our Anglo-Portuguese alliance is the 
oldest pact in existence between two na- 
tions. Often our allies have proved the 
wrong kind of friends, as they are today, 
in their unwise support of a fascist dic- 
tatorship against the will of the Portu- 
guese people. Similarly they pay lip serv- 
ice to nonintervention in Spain while 
supporting Franco with money, buying 
from rebel-held territory far more than 
normal peace time purchases. By ma- 
neuvering fanatic minorities, England suc- 
ceeded, during. the last century, in wreck- 
ing both Portugal and Spain, and in 
wrenching good profits from the spoils. 

As colonists, the Portuguese are second 
to none. They have created in Africa one 
of the most humane advances of modern 
civilization. Seeded with justice, the col- 
onies constitute a truly civilized region 
where substitution of the racial madness 
of the German or the violent appropria- 
tion of land by the Italian would be a 
crime against humanity. 

The Portuguese people are not fascists. 
After twelve years of violent domination, 
the dictatorship has no alternative but to 
keep the Portuguese subdued under armed 
occupation—as if the army and navy 
were invaders.—J. Camoesas, M.D. 


A farmer praises Wallace 


Hardin, Mont.—Secretary Wallace, in 
his plan for an ever-normal granary, is 
attempting to do the wise thing for both 
consumer and producer. The AAA was 
the fairest piece of legislation ever at- 
tempted for the agricultural producer, It 
was the first attempt made by any ad- 
ministration in years to give the farmer 
tariff equality. 

Our family experience in farming, for 
57 years, has convinced us that all the 
farmer needs is tariff equality. If we can 
make tariffs on the crops consumed in 
the United States the same as on any 
manufactured product, we do not need 
farm relief—Thomas D. Campbell, presi- 
dent, Campbell Farming Corporation 


Carry over the surplus 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It is desirable to use 
the carry-over of nonperishable crops in 
good years to make up the shortage in 
bad years. 

Variations in the past have been made 
up by exports in good years, by imports 
in bad years. This would be sufficient if 
international trade were free of restric- 
tions and barriers. 

Secretary Wallace’s plan is particularly 
applicable to corn, since this is not nor- 
mally an export crop, most corn being 
consumed as feed on the farm.—Arthur 
H. Jenkins, editor, Farm Journal 


Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1252-R Chicago 


"THE URGE TO DISCOVER" 
B 
Robert H” Schacht 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 


Box 41-DE Milton, Mass. 
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SEND FOR FREE copy of RHYMING DICTION- 
ARY and Instruction Book on HOW TO WRITE 
POPULAR SONGS. Submit best poems, melodies 
today for our bonafide, superior OFFER. 


MMM MUSIC PUBLISHERS Dept. 8 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


CAN’T THINK 


= OFA Gift? 


Happens every year, doesn’t it? Always a few 
sticklers on one’s list. What to give them? 


Easy or hard to please, they'll like a year of 
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—an appraisal of what is at stake in the Norris Bill 


- now before Congress by Stuart Chase—a discussion 


of labor-management collaboration on a transpacific 
railway by Beulah Amidon—the pith of the Federal 
study of American Cities by the president of the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. Dykstra . . . and other 
equally significant articles by H. G. Wells, William 
Allen White, Hendrik Willem van Loon, Paul 
Kellogg, Leon Whipple, John Palmer Gavit. 
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STOP 


AMERICA WITH 
PICTURES | 


It’s a picture age—and the Mimeograph 
leads the world in the technique of stencil 
duplication of pictures. Far-reaching gain! 
Illustrations, of almost any kind that can 
be done in line, are quickly duplicated on 


the Mimeograph by a simple tracing process. 
And in color too if so desired. This remark- 


able advantage may mean much to you. Why 
not investigate this modern method of duplica- 
tion? Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
classified telephone directory for the local address. 
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IRRESISTIBLY JAPAN ADVANCES through China. Led by a tank, these Japanese 
troops cross a half-ruined bridge near Lunghwa-chen on the Shanghai-Nanking line 


Story of a Week 


WO YEARS AGO, in the dead of night, 
) Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
mgh stole aboard the freighter Amer- 
nm Importer and sailed away to England. 
mere, at the foot of wooded hills in the 
Hlage of Weald, they found a cozy, half- 
bered homestead. They moved in, 
ed simply and were undisturbed. 

! ‘They came here to escape the glare of 
blicity which America’s grimmest trag- 
} directed upon them,” said the London 
inday Referee. “They are the most pop- 
pr people in Weald. Everyone has a 
jendly nod for the boyish, hatless figure 
| Lindy and there is always a nod and 
hile in return. Most evenings he comes 
png the street with his letters. The other 
y he drove to the local garage to change 
tire. ‘Ill jack her up myself,’ he told 
€ garage man, and he did. Mrs. Lind- 
4rgh shops in the village. Sometimes she 
ings Jon and buys him sweets. De- 
Ictives? No, there is no need for them.” 


HE LINDBERGHS at home 


| FEW WEEKs aco Lindbergh and his 
A. wife left their peaceful home in the 
i glish hills and boarded the President 
arding, bound for New York. 
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Wearing tinted glasses, they arrived 
ten days ago as “Mr. and Mrs. Gregory.” 
They slipped down the third-class gang- 
way, boarded a freight elevator to the 
pier and ran into a startled news photog- 
rapher. Escaping in a little tan car, they 
were whisked to the Englewood, N. J., 


THIS WEEK 


Cover design in candid color 
by Maxwell Frederic Coplan 


Give and Take 

Story of a Week 

Congress, Which Way? 
Ethiopia Smolders ee 
Georgia Abandons Chain Gangs 
Christmas Cranberries 


Reading Around the World 
AG ise One @1eLteTS ee 
Topics in the News (Business, 


Science, Religion, Movies, 
Theater, Topics in Brief, For 
the Record) 

The Spice of Life 
LiTerAry DicEst receives special 
news service from United Press 


estate of Mrs. Lindbergh’s mother. Before 
the gates were closed behind them radio 
and telegraph had flashed news of their 
arrival. Soon roads leading to the estate 
were blocked by hundreds of autos. 

The Lindberghs, according to the New 
York Journal and American, remained in 
seclusion “with barbed wire strung across 
the drives and an extra quota of guards 
strolling the grounds to keep out the 
curious.” The Philadelphia Jnquirer noted 
that “reporters and camera men flocked 
to the estate but were not permitted to 
pass the entrance,’ while a New York 
Post reporter observed that “the gate 
guard stopped and minutely inspected a 
fish truck which brought some food for 
the Lindbergh larder.” 

“The Lindberghs,” said the Right Rev. 
S. C. Carpenter of England, a companion 
of the Colonel on shipboard, “enjoy Eng- 
land very much—very much indeed.” 


BIG STICK for monopolies 


N HIS MESSAGE to the special session 
Lo Congress, which convened last 
month, President Roosevelt stressed the 
need of checking the “growing concen- 
tration of economic control” and monopo- 


WIDE WORLD 


MOVING MOUNTAIN: A million tons of earth and boulders broke loose from 
the Elysian Park bluff in Los Angeles recently, and crashed down across Riverside 
Drive, the Dayton Avenue Bridge, and the dry bed of the Los Angeles River. 
Another inch, and this car on the bridge would have been matchwood 


listic practices “which persist today in 
spite of anti-trust statutes.” 

Some days ago, a bill pooling the long- 
cherished ideas, not necessarily of the 
administration, but of Senators Borah 
(Rep.) of Idaho and O’Mahoney (Dem.) 
of Wyoming on this subject was sub- 
mitted to the Senate. It proposes drastic 
regulation of large corporations. Through 
an enlarged Federal Trade Commission, 
it requires federal licenses for all corpor- 
ations engaged in interstate commerce, 
forbids child labor, protects labor’s col- 
lective bargaining rights and prevents 
wage discrimination against women. 

One startling section provides that sur- 
plus profits be distributed among em- 
ployees unless it can be established that 
such profits “are needed for corporate 
purposes and may be so expended with- 
out endangering the minimum wage stan- 
dards and maximum hours established by 
virtue of this act.” 

Introduction of the bill brought from 
Congress quick but mixed reactions, ex- 
pressed in several statements made by 
Senators to the Lirrrary DIcEsT. 

Senator Austin (Rep.) of Vermont told 
the Lirerary Dicest that, while the bill 
“might be a very meritorious measure, 
I am not in favor of any change in our 
form of government,” even if accom- 
plished by legislation that otherwise has 
“a worthy objective.” 

Senator Moore (Dem.) of New Jersey 
said the bill “probably would take $4,- 
000,000 annually out of New Jersey. Cor- 
porations need relief—not new burdens.” 

Senator King (Dem.) of Utah saw an 
invasion of states’ rights. “I’m opposed 
to it,” he said. “Regulation of corpora- 
tions is within the province of the states. 
They can deny them the right to exist, 
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allow them to exist or regulate them to 
the necessary degree. This is just another 
bitter assault on states’ rights by those 
who are making the Constitution’s inter- 
state commerce clause a weapon to 
broaden the power of the federal govern- 
ment and render helpless the 48 state 
governments.” 

Senator Clark (Dem.) of Missouri, 
sympathetic, says that “possibly it is the 
most efficacious way to fight monopoly.” 

And Senator Copeland (Dem.) of New 
York thought there was “a certain virtue 
in this bill, but great care should be ex- 
ercised to avoid unfairness.” 

“The latest wave of anti-trust actions 
probably will cause no material alarm 
in trade association circles,” observed the 
New York Journal of Commerce. But the 
Christian Science Monitor warned that 
“business men who really believe in cap- 
italism can do more to avoid a planned 
economy by refraining from monopoly” 
than by questioning the motives of those 
attacking it. 


HELP for fish 


FEW DAYS AGO, while Congress 

dawdled over the farm bill, anti- 
monopoly legislation, and other minor 
matters, a group of determined men sat 
in a smoke-filled room at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, and grappled with the real 
problem that besets the nation: Is the 
round fish bowl a menace to the health 
and intellectual development of the gold- 
fish? 

“Curved aquaria make the goldfish 
dizzy physically and lopsided mentally,” 
they told the press after their meeting. 
To save the goldfish from mass«neuras- 
thenia, they announced formation of the 


Association for the Abolition of 


Round Fish Bowl. 

Fred Orsinger, director of the Bure 
of Fisheries Aquarium in Washingt 
promptly endorsed the objectives of” 
new association. “I don’t know how 
curved aquaria affect the goldfish,” 
told an Associated Press reporter, “ 
I do know they make me cross-ey 
Globular bowls are distressing to fo 
who want to see both sides of a fish ¢ 
don’t have all day to spend at it. Try 
walk around a round bowl. Why, ~ 
fish’ll follow you and all you see is” 
side toward the outside of the bowl.’ 

“Why don’t you pick up the bowl ¢ 
turn it around?” the reporter asked. “J 
try it,” retorted Mr. Orsinger. “The bx 
turns and the fish stands still.” 

William H. Felt, writing in the He 
ford Courant, belittled the hazards 
round fish bowls. “Who ever heard 0 
fish going cuckoo in a round bowl!” R 
tangular bowls are better, he conced 
but only because water plants can 
grown in the corner. For best results 
recommended a mirror at the side of — 
bowl. “It would reduce the number 
fish required and give them an imagin. 
companionship. It would be cheaper, t 
if the dealer didn’t charge too much 
the mirror.” 

The Chicago Daily News didn’t won 
that the goldnsh’s eternal ‘‘circumna 
torial exercise” made it giddy and 
hibited straight thinking, but fea: 
nothing could be done about it. “Ye 
ago,” said the Daily News, “a goldf 
sympathizer lifted his finned beaut 
from their circular bowl and dropy 
them in the ocean of the bathtub. Al. 
They continued to swim in circles,’ 


BUSINESS— as it was 


AST WEEK, Secretary of Comme 
L Roper delivered his annual report 
the President on the health of the co 
try’s business. Covering the fiscal y 
July, 1936, through June, 1937, it shoy 
a pleasant picture. 

During that period, the country’s - 
tional income touched $68,700,000,0 
which is a smart $9,000,000,000 bo 
over 1936. Although part of the gain 
sulted from higher prices, the grea 
portion came from increases in such ite 
as industrial production, agricultural 
come, employment and pay roils, c 
struction, retail trade, foreign trade, ¢ 
railroad operating revenues. 

On the debit side of the ledger, ] 
Roper reported the loss of 26,000, 
man days within the fiscal year as a 
sult of strikes. But, he said: “The 
tention which these strikes attrac 
should not lead one to give them 
much weight in an appraisal of their 
rect effect on general production and | 
tribution activity. The average num 
of workers involved in strikes from J 
uary through June was about 1 per ¢ 
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PEGGY DUFFY 


COME IN! - 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 
EXCH 
PROFESSIONAL sLOBB YIN! * 


| PROFESSIONAL LOBBYING is not confined to Washington. Representative 
f | Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., of Connecticut brought this sign with him to the capital 
oF |from his office as Mayor of Stamford, where he had found it essential 


© the total non-agricultural workers dur- 
Pir the period, and the average loss of 
“the was only about one-third of a month 
©); each worker involved.” 

£ jOn January 1, Secretary Roper will re- 
' t to the Precitient on the state of busi- 
f 


uss for the calendar year 1937. His re- 
k itt. then will show a far less pleasant 
Lture, for the reason everyone knows: 
is last summer there has been a 
erked decline in business. 


“OUTED free press? 


‘| HE TRUE story of Weirton or the 
best show of the year—go to Weir- 
n. What a comedy! What a tragedy! 
hat a colossal burlesque staged with tax- 

“Yiyers’ money! What a curse to democ- 

Miicy! What a lot of expensive Wagner 

kt nonsense! What a silly waste!” 

With these words Hartley W. Barclay, 

itor of the Conover-Mast publication 

I ll and Factory, began an article in his 

Ictober issue and drew the wrath of the 

jational Labor Relations Board. 

| The article described a NLRB hearing 

ist September at New Cumberland, West 

lirginia, on the charge of violation of 
ype Wagner Labor Relations Act by the 
| veirton Steel Company. Accusing the 

Woard of prejudice in favor of the C.1.0., 

, i r. Barclay declared that “many towns- 

eople fear the activities of the NLRB 

ombination with the C.I.O. so greatly 
hat they compare it to the celebrated 

GPU (Russian secret police).” 

f Last week, the NLRB served Barclay 

bith a subpoena demanding “all available 

formation concerning the source and 

Wreparation of the article.” Infringement 

1k freedom of the press immediately was 

Wharged. In Washington, Charles Fahy, 

Heneral counsel to the NLRB, denied 

ese charges. He said he merely wanted 

0 find out whether the Weirton article 

Was a “paid ad.” Mr. Barclay, however, 

efused to appear for the trial at Steuben- 

ille, Ohio, last week, contending that the 

WVagner Act gave the Board “no author- 

y to stifle criticism.” 

Editors and columnists took up the cry 

#or and against Barclay’s stand. 

“On the surface,” said David Lawrence 


dh hates ahead 


: I. 
; 


' 
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in his syndicated column, “it looks as if 
the NLRB has infringed on the freedom 
of the press. The purpose of the sub- 
poena, however, was not to discuss the 
merit of the article, but its distribution. 
Thus, it will not be damaging to the 
magazine editor to tell whether or not 
reprints of his articles were sent of his 
own free will to the Weirton employees, 
but it would be damaging to the cause of 
the Weirton company if it were testified 
that the literature was ordered distributed 
in reprint form by the company.” 

The Washington Post: “Very likely the 
article was a highly biased attempt to dis- 
credit the NLRB. 

“But that is beside the point. Freedom 
of the press includes the right to express 
even distorted opinions.” 

The Daily Worker (Communist): “But 
what a howl Mr. Barclay is letting out 
about freedom. of the press! Freedom to 
spill dirty insinuations about a govern- 
ment body without having to answer for 
it, is what he means.” 


Raymond Clapper in the New York 
World-Telegram: “This case is just what 
the critics of the pending Wages-and- 
Hours bill have been looking for. They 
were prepared to argue that such things 
could happen. 

“Now they aré in a position to say that 
they are happening.” 


WILDFLOWERS in the G.O.P. 


IONEERING with Wildflowers, writ- 

ten by a Vermont nurseryman, is 
“dedicated to Peter Rabbit in the hope 
that flattery will accomplish what traps 
and guns have failed to do and that the 
little rascal will let our plants alone from 
this time on.” 

Nowadays the nurseryman has 500 
acres on which he raises berries and wild- 
flowers and keeps a herd of Jersey cows. 
He got his start at the age of 20 by bor- 
rowing $100, and now, at 45, has the big- 
gest raspberry patch in New England. 
This “pleasant, ruddy-faced, grayish- 
thatched” farmer, says the Boston Herald, 
is “an apostle of moderation, of inde- 
pendence, of the good old-fashioned, 
sturdy, American way of life.” 

Last week the lover of wildflowers up- 
set the Republican party. In an open let- 
ter to the Republican National Commit- 
tee, signed George D. Aiken, Governor of 
Vermont, he declared that the G.O.P. is 
in a “nearly complete state of demorali- 
zation” and demanded that the commit- 
tee “purge” itself of reactionaries. He in- 
sisted that the “baneful influence” of 
committeemen from the solidly Demo- 
cratic South be eliminated by allotting to 
each a “vote equal to the proportion 
which the Republican vote in his state 
bore to the total vote in that state.” 

“We have become a party of old men,” 


SLOWING DOWN speeding automobiles without forcing them to the curb is 
possible by means of a new device for police cars which acts like a coupling. 
The police car hooks itself to the offender’s automobile, then pays out a steel 
cable which may be gradually drawn in, forcing the car ahead to a stop 
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EXCLUSIVE LITERARY DIGEST PHOTOS FROM BLACK STAR 


DICTATOR of a country larger than the United States. Getulio Vargas, President 


of Brazil, is a small, 


stocky, home-loving family man who likes the movies. 


He 


is seen here with his wife and speaking over the radio. which he uses to carry his 


eloquent voice to all parts of his vast nation. 


Information on and reactions to 


Vargas’ recent coup may be found in the November 27 issue of the Lirerary DicEst 


he remarked. “Unless we can become a 
party of and for young men, .. . the 
party will die.” The Grand Old Party, 
he declared, must become the “grand new 
party.” Otherwise even Vermont, the only 
state which has voted for all Republican 
presidential candidates since Lincoln, will 
go Democratic. Asked by the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald whether, if his demands 
were refused, Vermont would lead in 
forming a third party, he answered “Yes.” 

He proposed “immediate preparation 
of an affirmative program”—acceptance 
of the Democratic party’s social aims, op- 
position to enormous expenditures as a 
political expedient, encouragement of the 
farmer in self-support, defense of states’ 
rights, and preservation of the independ- 
ence of the courts. 


CURRENT OPINION: 


As the Republican National Committee 
prepared to meet in St. Louis this week, 
debate over Governor Aiken’s proposals 
(see box below) ran through Republican 
ranks like wildfire. 


“LITTLE FLOWER” and Dewey 


HILE Republican leaders were debat- 

ing Governor Aiken’s plea, they also 
were watching two of the party’s white 
hopes in New York: Fiorello (Little 
Flower) H. LaGuardia and Thomas E. 
Dewey, district attorney-elect of New 
York County, and famous hunter and 
jailer of the city’s racketeers. 


MAYOR LAGUARDIA, first’ men- 
tioned by William Allen White, editor of 


Aiken’s 


Governor 


“purge” plan debated by prominent Republicans 
purge |} yp Pp 


AGREE with Governor Aiken. Repub- 

lican leadership and principles should 
be liberalized and humanized within the 
confines of the Constitution and our 
American system of government... . If 
we do not purge the Republican party 
of the stranglehold of reactionary ele- 
ments, We won't even carry Maine and 
Vermont in 1940. If [we do] . the 
Republican party will sweep the nation.” 
—Representative Hamilton Fish (New 
York )* 


Governor Aiken’s remarks show an 
extraordinary ignorance of Southern 
politics, and he has evidently been 
grossly misinformed concerning South- 
ern committeemen. They have faithfully 
worked with the National Committee 
and made every effort to build up a 
strong Republican party in the South. 
—Joseph W. Tolbert (Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, South Carolina )* 


The Southern committeemen of the 
Republican party do not exert a baneful 
influence in the councils of the party. 
—John F. Harris (Republican National 
Committeeman, Florida)* 


His expressions sound to me like the 
discordant screech of a political mock- 
ingbird out of tune—John E. Jackson 
(Republican National Committeeman, 
Louisiana )* 


His words are an unmerited reproach 
to the many Republicans of the South 
who are not baneful but are loyal Amer- 
icans who believe in and support Repub- 
lican_ principles. — Wallace Townsend 
(Republican National Committeeman, 
Arkansas )* 


I see the need of new faces, ambitions 
and ideals in the Republican National 
Committee—Lewis O. Barrows (Gov- 
ernor of Maine) 


. 
the Emporia Gazette, as “the one man i| 
the United States meeting the require | 
ments of the Republican party in its ques} 
for a leader,” acknowledged the compli} 
ment in New York the other eve ng} 
Facing the editor at the 25th annivers 
dinner of Survey Associates, publishes j 
Survey Graphic, he said: “We have ¢} 
man of unusual discernment and judg} 
ment here tonight. His name is W illian) 
Allen White. He said I was good.” 

During the week it was learned thal} 
the doughty little Mayor, alternately Re| 
publican and Socialist, had registered un 
der the emblem of the American Labo) 
party at the city election last mont 
The switch immediately caused specula 
tion on his future political affiliations. If 
prompted the Baltimore Sun to predict 
that “he is getting ready to lead a thir¢ 
party in 1940.” LaGuardia himself 
cently told R. G. Sucher, of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, that if BY 
two major parties slip back to reactiona 
leadership, “they will split their following 
a new party will be inevitable by 194 
and it will walk in.” : 


MR. DEWEY, in a campaign speech} 
in October, had charged that Albert Ma ri- 
nelli, powerful Tammany leader ang 
County Clerk, was the “political ally” ¢ 
big-shot racketeers. Following the elec- 
tion, civic bodies asked Governor Lehman 
to remove the accused leader. The Gov+ 
ernor asked Dewey for evidence. A sworn 
statement was on his desk within a few 
days. Marinelli resigned without answer 
ing the charges, another victory was 
chalked up for Dewey and talk about his 
political future was renewed. “It is 
secret that he entertains an ambition to 
be Governor of New York,” Karl Helm, 


- ee 


Governor Aiken’s proposals reflect an | 
increasing, impatient demand for imme- — 
diate national action to curb the Roose- — 
velt drift toward dictatorship. With this — 
aim I am in complete accord. But any 
project to change the representation of 
the states on the Republican National 
Committee can be determined only by 
the national convention. Any step to- 
ward a regional organization of the © 
party would be rejected promptly by the 
nation. . . . The urgent needs of this | 
hour are not to be accomplished by 
“purges” or name-calling—Representa- 4 
tive Bertrand H. Snell, (New York, 4 
House Minority Leader )* 4 

i 


In the Republican party today we ~ 
have too many critics of the Republican 
party. If men of the type of Governor 
Aiken would turn their guns on the com- 
mon enemy instead of on their own 
comrades at arms, there would be more _ 
hope of Republican success—R. B. 
Creager (Republican National Commit- 
teeman, Texas )* 

* Telegraphed to the LITERARY DIGEST. 
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C.1.0. IN NEW JERSEY: Is Mayor Hague 


justified in his treatment of Lewis organizers? 


ro! 


Jersey City residents who are read- 
ng about the tactics of the ‘‘lie-down” 
trikers in New York must be in 
Hearty accord with the determination 
N)f Mayor Hague to keep Jersey City 
ree of such performances. There is a 
eassuring word from the mayor: “It 
will never happen while I am mayor 
bf Jersey City.” More power to his 
“letermination.—Jersey Journal (Jer- 
ey City) 


There was no disposition to railroad 
mhe “invaders” to jail, but they were 
but to “make a case,” and virtually 

ompelled the police to make arrests. 

Hudson Dispatch (Union City) 


Mayor Hague is only living up to 
what is demanded of him when he 
mmeets this threat firmly and courage- 
usly. Jersey City wants no ganging- 
up against its satisfied workers and 
fpeace-loving population, and the sooner 
fihe C.L.O. agitators from out of town 
realize this the better it will be for 
them.—Jersey Observer (Hoboken) 


ote in the New York Post; but Dewey 
ent on with his work, calling all talk 
sout him for Governor or President a 
pipe dream.” 


BATTLED Mr. Straus 


N INCE taking office as administrator of 


iries of battles. 
| The first started when he called a con- 
trence to work out details of the $526,- 
D0,000 housing program authorized by 
ne Wagner-Steagall Act passed last August. 
rked by Mr. Straus’s proposal to defer 
til January consideration of applica- 
jons for housing projects, Mayor La- 
juardia telegraphed him that “no. official 
lf New York City will attend any con- 
Prence except a hearing of a concrete 
pplication. . . . Discontinue stargazing 
onferences and get down to considering 
Npplications.” Mr. Straus wired back: 
(New York City is not the only city in 
he country.” As the controversy raged, 
angdon Post, chairman of the New 
Tork City Housing Authority, resigned 
nd charged Mayor LaGuardia with trying 


WEIGHING IN the new Mayor of 

Wycombe, England, is an ancient cere- 
mony. At the left, Councillor A. J. 
Gibbs takes office. At the right the 
Maharajah of Bikaner, India, in cele- 
bration of his fiftieth year on the 
throne, gave to charity his weight in 
gold—approximately $113,000 
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Con: 


Systematic repression of labor 
unions in Jersey City under Hague’s 
orders has been continuous for years. 
It is precisely this misuse of the law 
by law-enforcers that breeds labor dis- 
orders and makes labor suspicious of all 
efforts to regulate its activities — 
Camden Courier-Post 


In carrying on this campaign, C.1.0. 
is fighting for the legal rights of 
genuine trade unions everywhere. 
Mayor Hague has been carrying on 
open warfare against the C.I.O. in Jer- 
sey City, banning meetings, illegally 
arresting union organizers, and pro- 
hibiting peaceful picketing, with the 
avowed intention of making Jersey 
City an open-shop paradise.—Lee 
Pressman, General Counsel of the 
CLO: 


There couldn’t have been a better 
demonstration of the need of organi- 
zation for progressive politics in New 
Jersey —The Advance (Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers publication) 


to “dominate and control the authority.” 

Last week, Mr. Straus’s battles shifted 
to a Senate committee room. Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan questioned his 
eligibility to serve as federal administra- 
tor because of personal interest in a hous- 


ing development in New York City. but 
was satisfied when Mr. Straus explained. 
The committee confirmed Mr. Straus’s 
nomination and he went back to his job. 


LABOR WAR in Jersey 


ce 


OR THE PAST 150 years the people 
F of New Jersey have been ruthlessly 
exploited by political machines financed 
by tory interests and maintained for their 
benefit. The economic and political en- 
slavement of the people of New Jersey 
has reached an unbearable stage with the 
advent to power of Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City and Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey.” 

With this proclamation last week, 
delegates from 164 New Jersey labor 
unions, called together by Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League and claiming to repre- 
sent 150,000 workers, formed the Farmer- 
Labor Party of New Jersey. The C.LO. 
thus extended its fight against Hague, 
vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, entering his third decade as 
mayor of the state’s second city. 

For months, the C.1LO. has been 
battling the Mayor’s open-shop policies, 
which in the past two years have helped 
attract to his city 200 new companies, 
employing between 15,000 and 20,000 
workers. In the past year Hague has 
drastically curbed the right to picket, out- 
lawed the closed shop, and last week 
broke up the city’s first sit-down strike. 
The other day sixty C.LO. organizers 
moved into Jersey City to distribute 
circulars urging workers to join their 
union. Police promptly escorted most of 
the organizers out of town, arrested six 
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for unlawful assembly, and jailed seven 
for distributing circulars without a permit. 

Fuming at this latest development in 
Mayor Hague’s city as “fascist,” the 
C.1.0. announced it would sue in federal 
courts “so that Jersey City may once 
again take its place among cities of the 
United States.” 

William J. Carney, New Jersey direc- 
tor of the C.I.O., charged violation of the 
constitutional guaranties of free speech 
and assembly, the Bergen (N. J.) Record 
reported. “We were given the most illegal 
and terroristic greeting... that the C.I.0. 
has received in any part of the country,” 
he said. “But we refuse to be intimidated.” 

Hague supporters called the C.I.O. 
members communists. “We want to pro- 
tect the workers of this city against such 
men as Carney,” the Newark Ledger 
quoted Lewis Hansen, counsel for Jersey 
City, as saying. “We don’t want the 
C.1.O. here.” 

“I'd like to tell Carney 
with his violence and his C.I.0. hood- 
lums,” declared Anthony Botti, Jersey 
City Police Recorder. “This court is de- 
termined not to have in Jersey City the 
violence which occurred in Detroit, Akron 
and Maryland.” 


to keep out 


CONVERSATIONS in Europe 


OME DAYS AGO, Lord Halifax of the 

British cabinet went to Germany to 
confer with Hitler. A few days later, this 
trip was followed by the visit of Premier 


to London, where they had 
conversations with Premier 
erlain and his associates. 

t week M. Delbos, returned from 
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MORE TANKS FOR FRANCE, asks War Minister Daladier, announcing that 
the output of arms in French munitions plants next year will double that of 19365 _ 
and the Chamber of Deputies has unanimously approved for 1938 an increase of 


$46,000,000 over the war budget of 1937 


London, was off on a 17-day trip into 
Central Europe to confer with European 
allies of France: Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, and Poland. The Czechs, 
Yugoslavs, and Romanians are bound to- 
gether in the Little Entente, while Ro- 
mania and Poland have a separate alliance 
of long standing. Czechoslovakia has a 
minority of 3% million Germans—a quar- 
ter of her total population—a fact which 
has tended to cause serious friction be- 
tween herself and next-door Germany. 

Apparently no one knows exactly what 
has been taking place in this series of 
diplomatic conferences, but journalists 
everywhere are speculating on its sub- 
stance and significance. 

In France, Pertinax of the Echo de 
Paris declares that “Delbos has been given 
instructions to advise the Czechoslovak 
government to grant pro-nazi Germans in 
its territory the widest possible conces- 
sions in order to deprive Hitler of any 
excuse for aggression.” But the semi- 
official Paris Temps warned the German 
Fuehrer that “no foreign interference of 
any kind can be tolerated” in regard to 
Czechoslovakia’s German minority. 

P. J. Philip, Paris correspondent of the 
New York Times, tended to agree with 
Pertinax, saying: “In Prague [Czech- 
oslovakia] especially, the French Foreign 
Minister can now be counted on to use 
all his influence in favor of a modifica- 
tion of the Czechoslovak constitution that 
would give some satisfaction to the Ger- 
man minority there.” 


In the New York Herald Tribun' 
Walter Lippmann championed the “‘threa 
ened” Czechs as follows: ‘Czechoslovak 
is not Ethiopia. It is not Manchukuo. . , 
To treat it as if it were a chattel to lk 
handed about by the imperial staté 
would horrify the world and _ stulti 
every pretension made by the British ar 
French for the last twenty years. They ¢ 
not dare to abandon Czechoslovakia.” ° 

Meanwhile, the Associated Press wire 
from Paris that “Delbos hopes to get 
new promise from Poland, Romani 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia of faitl 
fulness to their alliances with France.” 

And meanwhile French War Minist 
Daladier told the Chamber of Deputi 
that “our armed forces are ready, ar 
able, to keep all our obligations.” 


FUROR over the Times 


HE press of all Europe reverberat 
last week to a leading editorial in : 
American newspaper, the conservatt 
New York Times, powerful of voice 
both national and international affairs. 
The Times had ascribed the recent c 
lapse of the Nine-Power Conference 
Brussels on the Sino-Japanese war to t 
fact that “isolationists and pacifists 
Congress” caused the United States 
lose “its leadership in world affairs.” 
Asserting that “treaty-breaking gover 
ments and dictators” have “become co 
vinced that for no cause short of actt 
invasion will the United States join 
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effective movement to assure world 
e,” the Times called upon our states- 
to take a stand with the other de- 
qracies against the enemies of peace. 
le sure shadow of economic starva- 
1” it declared, “can be made effective 
deterrent without resort to the sub- 
‘e of sanctions or war.” 

very interesting editorial,”  re- 
ked Secretary of State Hull, but it 
y sharp fire in European capitals: 


ERMANY — The WNachtausgabe: 
e New York Times knows very well 
Germany, Italy and Japan have no 
Htary aggressive designs against any 
Hes. Behind this lurks the whole lying 
ation, which, coming from Jewish- 
sources, is current in the 
Hted States, that the policy of Italy, 
many and Japan is an aggressive de- 
_ against the welfare of other coun- 
. It can only be hoped that the White 
Hise will regard the New York Times 
cle as not only ‘very interesting,’ but 
y dangerous.’ ” 

he Tageblatt: “That high moral con- 
trations frequently end in the United 
bes in the most extreme brutality is 
of the natural law of the puritanical 
fit. But that this morality ends where 
i er business begins is being whistled 
} che sparrows from all the rooftops 
¥he world.” 

Heueste Nachrichten: “The Times edi- 
al is an attempt to invoke the world’s 
t villainous weapon—a hunger block- 
. Let America beware of interfering in 
mgs which, the second time, will scarce- 


end with tremendous war profits.” 


jTALY— Tevere (organ of Fascism’s 
treme wing): “History does not teach 
alled democracies anything. It appears 
a common spiritual language is 
{ken by countries which call themselves 
ocratic and in this language should 
}drawn up agreements destined to de- 
ld democracies against the attacks of 
Wers known as authoritarian. The 
nerican paper’s thesis is not strange, but 
ty strange and ill-chosen is the moment 
formulating it. The powers have only 
t returned from Brussels with irre- 
able proof that no common language 
sts for democracies. . ... Threats of 
nomic aggression will have no other 
ult but to deepen the gulf which di- 
les some nations and multiply the 


ENGLAND — Yorkshire Post: “The 
pws of the New York Times may be 
ll ahead of popular feeling, but they 
ll find an echo in influential quarters 
side the administration and out. Every- 
ing depends on what is to be accepted 
an ‘American interest.’ World peace is 
‘uggling to enter that category.” 


\PAN at Nanking 


APAN,” declared a recent editorial in 
Mussolini’s newspaper, J) Popolo d’ 
ia, “is changing the geographical map 
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in the Far East. Anyone who thinks dif- 
ferently has taken the wrong bearings.” 

Last week the Far Eastern map 
changed dramatically as Japanese armies 
stormed their way into the suburbs of 


Nanking, capital of modern China, while 


Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese dictator and 
commander-in-chief, fled by airplane. 
Nanking, with a population of half a 
million, is a Yangtze River port more 
than a hundred miles inland from the 
sea. It has been called one of the world’s 
three neatest capitals—Washington, D. C., 
and Ankara, Turkey, being the other two. 
The fall of Nanking followed that of 
Shanghai in November. 

At Nanking the Japanese captured the 
country home of General Chiang Kai-shek 
and the $3,000,000 tomb of the Chinese 
“George Washington,” Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Since Dr. Sun was the founding father 
of modern China, the capture of his tomb 
was symbolic. It is described by the Asso- 
ciated Press as “one of the world’s most 
impressive monuments, set on a slope of 
the famous Purple Mountain . .. the 
shrine of modern China.” 

General Chiang was formerly the sec- 
retary of Dr. Sun, and the celebrated pair 
married sisters. Together they planned 
the nationalist revolution of 1926, directed 
against Chinese conservatives and foreign 
capitalists, with its spectacular march 
from Canton to Nanking. But Dr. Sun 
died prematurely in 1925, and General 
Chiang carried on with their 
plan to unite all of China 
in one strong central gov- 
ernment. At Nanking he 
buried his middle-aged tutor. 
Now, Japan seizes the mam- 
moth tomb which, to the 
Chinese, symbolizes their 
aspiration for independence 
from the -modern machina- 
tions of “foreign devils.” 


SHIFT in Alberta 


INCE 1935 the Canadian 

wheat province of Al- 
berta, population 750,000, 
has been under the dom- 
ination of a Social Credit 
regime —a group whose 
avowed aim was to turn the 
state into a large profit- 
sharing corporation in which 
adults would receive an in- 
come from the Alberta gov- 
ernment. Some $25 a month, 
per adult, was the original 
figure intended—but, so far, 
not realized. 

Recently an Alberta by- 
election, to fill a vacancy in 
the state legislature, was 
won for an anti-Social 
Credit candidate by a vote 
of 4 to 3. Canadian political 
wiseacres considered this 
electoral shift significant. 

“The by-election,” said 


the Canadian Press, “was the first test of 
Premier William Aberhart’s Social Credit 
administration at the polls since the 1935 
election in which a United Farmers gov- 
ernment was ousted. . . . The victorious 
Dr. Campbell, 65-year-old physician, was 
supported by Conservatives, Liberals, and 
some United Farmers and _ Peoples’ 
League representatives’—in short, by an 
anti-Social Credit coalition. 

The Social Credit Premier, Aberhart, 
took the reverse philosophically. “Vote us 
out,” he said, “if you don’t want us.” 


SHAKE-UP in an army 


a HANK GOD we are under the com- 


mand of a proper soldier and shall 
not be shot sitting!” says old Sir Ian 
Hamilton, British army hero of the World 
War’s Dardanelles campaign. 

The “proper soldier” is Major General 
Viscount Gort, 51, made chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff a few days ago in 
what the London Daily Express described 
as “probably the most revolutionary 
change the British War Office has ever 
known.” 

Viscount Gort, sixth to bear his title, 
attended Harrow and Sandhurst, Eng- 
land’s “West Point.” Nicknamed “Tiger,” 
he won the Victoria Cross in the War. 

The average age of the British Army 
Council—ten men—has been reduced 
from 63 to 52 by sweeping replacements. 


FORMER LEADER of the Austrian Heimwehr, 
Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg, who be- 
fore his retirement in 1936 was Vice-Chancellor of 
Austria, married on December 2, Nora Gregor, 
popular actress and the mother of his four-year- 
old son. His supporters predict that the handsome 
prince will soon make a political comeback 
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A YOUNG VISITOR from 


first look at America as two-year-old Jano Turchan, 
snugly wrapped in his mother’s shawl, eyes with 


some astonishment the skyline of New York. Yugo- 


slavia’s 
States is 835, but only 291 were 
As B. H. Liddell Hart, famous military 


f the London Times declared, “For 
time since the World War those 
at the helm are in the prime of life and 
young enough to be part of the generation 
e the brunt of the War... . To 
army these far-reaching steps 
may well carry new hope.” 

Further, the aristocratic British army 
is to be democratized by an increase in 
ay, and by opening the officér caste to 
] the population. Promotion 
r than by seniority 
Napoleonic 
marshal’s 
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shattering the arm} 
ition- -loving England, is 
j s 30-year-old. War 
Hore-Belisha, who says 
because he never could 
enough to 


cooked well 


itish army is now short 
and 12.000 recruits, a serious 
ircum o the British, who, fearing 


ar in the near future, 
ina eis tic rearmament 


has been yeas army 
order to attract young 
extra pay. extra time 
permission 


itchen duty. 


Yugoslavia 


annual quota of immigrants to the United 
admitted last year 


INTERNATIONAL 


teeth and 
mar- 


false 
admission of 
and so on. 


to wear 
glasses, 
ried men, 
Educated in Paris, Hei- 
delberg, and Oxford, Bel- 
isha is a born organizer and 
salesman. By profession, he 
is a lawyer and a journalist. 
He entered Parliament as a 
Liberal in 1923, becoming 
Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury in 1932. Two 
years later he was appointed 
Minister of Transport, 
where, with his usual good- 
natured cajolery, he did a 
remarkable job of straight- 
ening out London’s tangled 


transport problems, and 
tried to deal with England’s 
grim annual toll of 5000 


deaths on country roads in 
motor accidents. 

Writing in the London 
Herald, Harold Laski, one 
of England’s outstanding 
authors and political econ- 
omists, says of him: “Hore- 
Belisha will not be a shrink- 
ing violet under any circum- 
stances. In his present posi- 
tion he will not fail if ac- 
tivity can make success. A 
little in the Oxford manner, 
he is a young man of real 
gifts. He has a pleasant 
personality, and knows that 
the kind of bustling activity 
he displays keeps a man on 
the front page of the 
papers.” His bustling activity in reor- 
ganizing the British army is keeping him 
in the headlines all over the world. 


has his 


SANJAK of Alexandretta 


HERE IS a new free state in the world. 

in Syria. A few days ago the High 
Commissioner of the Syrian mandate, 
which France received from Turkey at 
the close of the World War. proclaimed 
before local sheiks that the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta had become a home-rule 
area under a decision of the League of 
Nations, for the League is the guardian 
angel of colonial mandates under French. 
British, or British-dominion sway. 

“The Sanjak,” wired the Associated 
Press, “is composed of the districts of 
Antioch, Alexandretta, and Kirikhan, in 
northwestern Syria. The High Commis- 
sioner said that a committee named by 
the League already had begun work, and 
would organize and contest elections for 
the Sanjak’s parliament.’ 

In January, 1937, there was threat of 
war between France and Turkey over 
this area. Turkish troops mobilized on 
France’s Syrian frontier, for many San- 
jak inhabitants are Turkish and they re- 
sented Franco-Syrian rule. The League 
of Nations arbitrated, and the new Sanjak 


freedom is the result, including separgy 
tion from Syria proper. In three yea 
by 1940, Syria herself will becor 
politically independent of France. Ti 
neighboring British mandate of Arab Ir}, 
became independent in 1932. 


PEOPLE of a week a 


Marriages—Prince Ernst Ruediger ve 
Starhemberg, former Austrian Vice-Cha 
cellor, creator of the outlawed 
Italian fascist Heimwehr (Home Gu 
and Nora Gregor, Viennese actress. 
week the prince obtained from 
ecclesiastical courts an annulment, | 
mutual consent, of his marriage to 
first wife, Countess Marie Elisabeth va 
Salm-Reifferscheidt-Raitz. They we 
married in 1928. Lady Elizabe} 
Percy, daughter of the Duchess of Nort\# 
umberland and one of Queen Elid 
beth’s coronation train bearers, and t} 
Marquess of Douglas and Clydesdat 
eldest son of the Duke of Hamilton. T 
marriage unites two of Great Britan 
most distinguished families. . . . M 
Charlotte Dean, daughter of James Dez 
Sacramento, California, City Manag 
and Robert Dollar, 2d, grandson of t 
late Captain Robert Dollar, founder 
we Dollar Steamship Line. ... W@W 
everly Macfadden, daughter of Berne 
Meee New York publisher, af 
Roland Hebert, Holyoke, Massachuset 
drug executive. ! 
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pares a Sere ' or 


Appointments—<Sir Harold Mac Micha 
Governor of Tanganyika  Territo 
British Africa, as British High Comm 
sioner of Palestine, succeeding Sir Arth 
Wauchope, who retires in February. . 
The Duke of Aosta, cousin of King 
tor Emmanuel, recently named Vicer 
of Ethiopia, as general of the air fle 
the highest rank in the Italian Air Fora 

. Joseph R. Jackson, of New Yor 
assi tae attorney general in charge 4 
customs, aS an associate judge of t 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeal 


ln = a= a a 


Adoption—By Mrs. Muriel McCormite 
Hubbard, granddaughter of the late Jou 5) 
D. Rockefeller, a four-year-old girl. T} 
child, adopted from an institution in t 
East, stands in a position to succeed 
shares of the fortunes of two of Am@ 
ica’s wealthiest families. 
- 
Deaths—The Tashi Lama, 54, exiled sp) b 
itual leader of Tibet, Se death leay 
the mysterious “Forbidden Land” withe#s 
either of the Grand Lamas who exerci 
a divided spiritual and temporal absp | 
lutism over the mid-Asiatic countrys 
3,000,000 people. . Viscount Prost 
Poullet, 69, former Prine Minister (192 }} 
of Bdleiunt . Giles W. Mead, 71, ind 
trialist, one a the three founders of tig 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporatic 


. . James O. McKinsey, 48, chairm His 
of the board of Marshall Field & Ci 
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MAINE—Senator Frederick Hale, Re- 
publican, born in Michigan, product 
of Groton and Harvard, has been 
Wrather quiet during his twenty years 
as a lawyer member of the Senate 


‘ver since Congress convened on No- 
ber 15, the press of the country has 
ated the question of whether or not 
national legislature has reached a 
wing point in its relations with the Ex- 
pieve—whether or not it will, or should, 
prt a greater independence of the Ex- 
itive. The Literary Dicest has asked 
tious members of Congress for their 
tions on the question. These reactions 
bear in the following symposium, along 
h typical opinions from the press: 


ERETOFORE Congress has been dis- 
I posed to shift with the President, 
1 now that is less likely to happen. 
is is one of the most important changes 
the Washington situation. Even if the 
esident should revert to his accusing 
e about business and finance, and im- 
y still further reforms to check budding 
overy, that will not be so important 
it has been. Economic America will 
less sensitive to every admonitory 
ord uttered by Mr. Roosevelt.—Arthur 
ock in New York Times. 


A representative democracy such as 
rs, if it is to continue successful, must 
id Congress operating and asserting at 
nes its complete independence of the 
ministrative office. I do not mean that 
ere should be lack of codperation be- 
een Congress and the President, but 
do mean that Congress should avoid 
ything resembling a dictatorship if our 
lendid form of government is to sur- 
yve-—Gerald P. Nye, Senator from 
orth Dakota, 
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NEW YORK—Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Democrat, is ardently pro- 
labor, sponsoring the Social Security 
Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act and housing legislation 


Congress, Which \ 


Congress should assert its independence 
at all times. But an independent Con- 
gress under the modern party system is 
an iridescent dream. The cry under 
every administration, Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, is ‘stand by the President.” Ac- 
cording to orthodox party rules, the in- 
dependent in Congress is marked for 
slaughter and rarely does he escape. If 
we want an independent Congress, we 
shall have to break down or modify. 
greatly that blind partisanship which 
places party first and nation second.— 
William E. Borah, Senator from Idaho. 


TEXAS—Vice President John N. Gar- 
ner, Democrat, presides over the 
Senate, grows pecans, loves hunting 
and fishing, goes early to bed 


WIDE WORLD 


TWO PHOTOS FROM HARRIS & EWING 


MASSACHUSETTS—Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Republican, youth- 
ful and resourceful grandson of Henry 


Cabot Lod ge,,.isea Republican “Hope, 


> 


since his. défeat of Gatley | i} 4 « 
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It is well to remember that Congress 
will not necessarily become a wise and 
deliberative body merely by throwing 
away its rubber stamp.—W ashington Post. 


This newly evidenced independence is 
in wholesome contrast with the attitude 
of subserviency to presidential wishes 
shown by scores of legislators in the last 
two or three years. The fiscal situation, 
the feverish exchanges, the slump in busi- 
ness, have all contributed to a situation at 
Washington which Mr. Roosevelt may 
find difficulty in controlling. The obvious 
inclination of Congressmen to enact need- 
ful legislation, regardless of what the 
administration may think, is an encour- 
aging circumstance.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


I shall not be convinced there has been 
a change in sentiment toward Mr. Roose- 
velt until the legislation before us is 
voted upon. Last session men on the 
Democratic side voted favorably on the 
legislation they criticized privately. How- 
ever, there is a rising tide of public in- 
dignation against the administration that 
may be reflected in more independent ac- 
tion.—Daniel A. Reed, Representative 
from New York. 


The big campaign funds are generally 
on the side of conservatism, and now 
that the government’s ‘“free-spending” 
program has been hamstrung, it is hard 
for a Congressman to see his way to elec- 
tion day unless he goes along with or- 
ganized business sentiment. On the other 
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ALABAMA—Senator Dixie Graves. 
Democrat, was appointed by her hus- 
band, Governor of Alabama, to sue- 
ceed Hugo L. Black. She opposes the 


anti-lynching bill 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Senator James 


F. Byrnes, Democrat, prominent in 


executive reorganization activities, 


ranks high among Senate leaders 


NORTH CAROLINA—Senator Rob- 
ert R. Reynolds, Democrat, is an 
adopted Sioux Indian and author of 
several books of travel 


VIRGINIA—Senator Carter Glass, 
Democrat, is the Grand Old Man of 
the Senate. He is a master of philip- 
pic, is frequently in violent opposition 
to F.D.R.’s financial policies 


hand, reélection requires a majority of 
the votes and majority opinion is still 
strongly on the side of a policy of action 
and still warmly sympathetic toward 
President Roosevelt. Caught between 
these two pincers, what wonder that Con- 
gress is uneasy, resentful, and rebellious? 
—Jay Franklin in New York Post. 


In the present absence of a grave 
emergency the tendency of Congress is 
to become more independent of the Chief 
Executive. I believe the trend will con- 
tinue.—Carl A. Hatch, Senator from New 
Mexico. 


During the depression, pressure forced 
Congress to act on a specific line of 
legislation without permitting members 
to study and deliberate. That pressure no 
longer exists because the emergency has 
disappeared. Congress always has been 
independent, and the impression that it is 
subservient to Mr. Roosevelt is a myth. 


FLORIDA—Senator C. O. Andrews and Senator Claude Pepper, Democrats) 


both, 1936, 


were elected in 


and Duncan U. Fletcher, respectively, both of whom died last year. It is too@) 
soon to predict the activities of these newcomers 


having 


WEST VIRGINIA—Senator Rush I i 
Holt, Democrat, still known as th) > 
“boy Senator” (having been electeijs 
before he was 30), is exceedingly arti} 
culate and strongly anti-Roosevelt 


Figures show that he has had more ve# 
overridden than the majority of pi} 
dents.—Elbert D. Thomas, Senator fis 
Utah. : 

Congress has its chance now—an 
portunity to restore itself to its anchs 
position of power and authority. Sena 
and representatives will find in the (jm 
stitution all the evidence that they 1/8 
that ours was intended to be a gove 
ment representative of the people £ 
not of bureaucracy.—New York Sun 


Whether Congress will or should a: 
its independence of the President depihy 
on the direction which Congress 
take. If Congress should strive to } 
spend the President and increase re 
deficit, the answer is “no.” If Congh 
undertakes to free the American econifel 
system from New Deal shackles wi 
cause the present recession and thre? 


future collapse, the answer is “yes.” ® 


Park Trammell § 


succeeded Senators 
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BRASK A—Senator 


orris, 


W. 


veteran 


George 
Independent, is a 
jberal who is universally revered. 
iuther of the TVA, his monument is 
1c Norris Dam in Tennessee 

ed States would be saved from many 
hes by an independent Congress ex- 
fing the courage and good sense cal- 
ed to restore confidence among our 
lle.—Frederick Steiwer, Senator from 
mn, 


¢ will. see more independence this 
*n than last —Charles McNary, Sen- 
irom Oregon. 


} Scene: a Broadway restaurant 
ick: I bet President Roosyfell hates 
ve a toothache and Congress around 
fat the same time. One is tough 
igh without the other. Them Con- 
men are always talking and who 
s to hear any talking when they 
4 toothache? I don’t even want to 
anybody when I gotta toothache. 
arry: A toothache makes a guy feel 
h. It makes you hate everybody. I 
Her who President Roozuhfelt hates 
= he’s got a toothache! 


HISCONSIN—Senator Robert M. 
Follette, Jr., Progressive, is the son 

“Fighting Bob” La Follette, and 

ves up to his father’s nickname 
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KENTUCKY—Senator Alben W. 
Barkley, Democrat, succeeded the late 
Senator Robinson as Majority Leader. 
He was keynoter at both Democratic 
conventions that nominated Roosevelt 


Dick: Maybe them Congressmen. 

Tom: Oh, President Roseveldt wooden 
hate nobody. 

Harry: Why not? Is he any different 
from anybody else with a toothache? 

Dick: He could hate them Congress- 
men, couldn’t he?—Damon Runyon in 
New York Daily Mirror. 


It is unquestionably true that Congress 
is more independent of Mr. Roosevelt 
than it was. The emergency of the de- 
pression has passed, and Congress can go 
along as the Constitution said it should 
—doing the legislating, with the President 
doing the administrative end.—Prentiss 
Brown, Senator from Michigan. 


It is clear that Mr. Roosevelt feared 
a strong Congressional revolt. Some Con- 
gressmen are open opponents of the ad- 
ministration; some are masquerading as 
friends. Mr. Roosevelt may believe that 
Congress, if it fails to check the down- 


MICHIGAN—Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Republican, speaks of a 
coalition party in 1940. Gossip makes 
him Republican presidential nominee 
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MINNESOTA—Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead, Farmer-Laborite, is a liberal 
and a New Dealer. He has been in the 
Senate since 1922, and is a dentist. 
His words, though few, carry weight 


INDIANA—Senator Sherman Minton, 
Democrat, is a confirmed New Dealer. 
He is solidly back of Roosevelt and 
fought with him for court revision 


ILLINOIS—Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis, Democrat, is a dressy gentle- 
man with pink whiskers. As Demo- 


cratic whip he “minds” the “boys” 
ST PHOTOS BY MORRILL CODY 
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ARKANSAS 


and elected the following 
> vacancy caused by 


husband's death 


spiral of ge non by an ‘appeal 


leadership ¢t 


nt who surrenders on major 


ss is a net liability to the Presi- 
m that responsible gov- 
make for harmony 
een the two eer of 


disharmony, | 


TEXAS—Senator 
t, is a conservative, 
at Glshentcsinie: 3 


opposes the anti-lynching bill 
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hid 


Burton K. 
and lanky 


MONTANA—Senator 
V heeler. 


scrapper. 
court plan. In 1924, he was Progres- 


Democrat, lean 


headed the enemies of the 
sive candidate for Vice President 

a government which went in by such an 
overwhelming majority so recently as last 
November.—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 


Nha ith the passing of the emergency, 
ng which Congress followed the Presi- 
recommendations, confidence re- 
turned, and Congress once more performs 
its constitutional function. - However, 
there is such a conflict of interests among 
the states that a leader is needed. I don’t 
mean by that that we are supposed to 
ake eee Mr. Roosevelt 


SUSE ests 


e. 
= 


t Indiana. 


Congress is talking independence; but 
its members have to be elected every two 
and it is impossible to predict what 
they will do. Nevertheless, there is 4 very 
perceptible change. Last year we were 
getting requests to pass legislation confer- 


years, 


CALIFORNIA—Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Democrat, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, is tall and 
slim, and looks younger than his years 


NEVADA—Senator Key Pittma 
Democrat, heads the Foreign Rel 
tions Committee, and favors Roos}) 
velt's neutrality policies. He is Her 
president pro tem i 


Senate’s 


ring new benefits on somebody. Nowl@ 
pressure is for repeal of unwise laws. | 
President’s hold on Congress is slip)|g 
—Clare E. Hoffman, Representative jm 
Michigan. 


Congress and the administration shit 
act with one accord to get resale 3 
Detroit News. 


There is more independence by far # 
there was, but certainly not enougli 
warrant any assumption that Congm 
will act in complete independence of|s% 
Executive. Congress probably will ij 
closer attention to presidential proprig 
than it did in the past.—John G. Tees 
send, Jr., Senator from Delaware. Wy 


It seems to us that Congress vole 
well to pigeonhole most of the “r vee 
talk and devote itself to enacting 
President’s recommendations as fast + 
can.—New York Daily News. te 


IDAHO—Senator William E. Borall)4 
Republican, follows the Daniel Wel/) 
ster school of eloquence. Often threa 
ens to rebel against his party 
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Ethiopia 


jj, ONE of the few foreigners permitted 
to go beyond the ‘‘No Trespassing” 
' hung out. by Italy over her new 
lire, my recent five months’ tour of 
opia convinced me that the vast 
unts of material and men required to 
tain Italian domination are costing 
ssolini dearly. Italian taxpayers are 
ing -single-handed the cost of the 
a times. 


expensive colonial enterprise in 


aly’s financial and human resources 
being heavily drained, not only: by 
ist road-building program in the con- 
ed kingdom, but particularly by the 
its of 200,000 men who compose 
fascist expeditionary force to pacify 
warlike population of 9,000,000 natives 
4 territory larger than France and 
y combined. 

_ Addis Ababa, Rodolfo Graziani, 
ian Viceroy, resigns, packs his trunks, 
| prepares to depart. Ill health is end- 

his Ethiopian career—ill health 
sed by wounds received last winter 
jr embittered natives hurled hand 
hades at him, only two weeks after 
Jhad declared that all Ethiopia was 
rely under Italian control. 
Ppearances are deceptive. Northern 
iopia, where massacres of Italian gar- 
ims are now reported, looked like a 
fen of peace when I motorcycled 
bugh there. On the main highway, 
ki-uniformed Italian road-builders 
ng their spades, while their guns, 
ked near by, were used mainly to 
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SANDIT-BAITING: Italians punish some Ethiopian crim- 
wnals by public ridicule and poking them with bayonets 


hang their garments on. But I noticed 
that in the native villages only women, 
children, and old men were about; and, 
though I was feasted royally by my 
Italian hosts, my suggestion to go wild 
boar hunting in the thickets just a few 
miles outside camp was always hurriedly, 
though courteously, sidestepped. 

When I reached Dessie, two-thirds of 
the way to Addis Ababa, orders came 
from Viceroy Graziani that I was not to 
continue to the capital without an escort 
of two trucks, four machine guns, an 
officer, and sixty white troops. I had 
entered the military zone. Instead of 
leisurely surveying the new Roman con- 
quest, as I had anticipated, I found my- 
self on the way to army headquarters 
at Addis Ababa as the only neutral ob- 
server of a war to which no foreign cor- 
respondents had been invited. 

Haile Selassie, former emperor, has 
fled into exile. Leading native princes 
have been captured and executed. But 
hostilities never have ceased. The moun- 
tainous, arid, unexplored southwest af- 
fords excellent protection to rebel bands 
against Italian aircraft. Caproni bombers 
vainly seek out isolated villages suspected 
of giving aid to Ethiopian warriors, and 
drop warnings in the shape of shiny, 
conical explosives. Yet these daily air- 
plane patrols cannot fathom the mysteries 
of the jungle and its hiding places for 
arms and ammunition. 

My experience on flights with Italian 
officers persuades me that those in the 
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NATIVES DEMONSTRATE almost daily before Italy’s 
bank in Addis Ababa demanding silver, not paper lire 


Smolders 


air are in greater danger than the rebel 
tribes they seek to frighten. During the 
dry season, the extreme heat of the mid- 
day causes air pockets which toss the 
huge tri-motored machines about like 
paper kites. Loss of control has led to a 
high number of casualties. Severe storms 
during the rainy season bring another 
hazard: forced landings in hostile country. 
At one Italian military outpost. the 
first sight to greet us on the jungle clear- 
ing that served as a landing-field was 
the wreckage of three Capronis—all that 
remained of General Locatelli’s ill-fated 
scouting expedition. The planes, carrying 
ten high officials and twenty soldiers, had 
been forced down near a village. At night, 
while all were asleep inside the bombers, 
confident that the natives were harmless, 
several hundred Ethiopians machine- 
gunned the planes. All the Italians were 
killed, except a priest and a minor offcer. 
At Dembi Dolo, where we landed on a 
clearing burned out of the thicket, the 
Italian commandant was comfortably in- 
stalled in a brick house that had been 
abandoned by Swedish-American mis- 
sionaries. On our two-hour journey by 
mule to the “residence,” we passed smil- 
ing Negroes who waved greetings. Un- 
like the Galla and Amhari people, whose 
lands were ravaged in the Italo-Ethiopian 
war, these natives had had no unhappy 
contacts with white men. They welcomed 
the Italians in simple faith as successors 
to their Swedish teachers, the only 
Europeans they had ever known. 
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HAILE SELASSIE’S LAST STAND: This rare picture, captured by the Italians, 


shows the Emperor manning a machine gun before he fled into exile in May, 1936 


A REMINDER that Ethiopia is still unconquered. Forced to land, these three 


Italian bombers were burned and their crews were killed by hostile tribesmen 


But even these friendly natives were 
no real protection to the handful of 
Italian officers who were trying to control 
the region without any line of com- 
munication with Addis Ababa except by 
radio and airplane. They had mistakenly 
organized the sturdiest young Negroes 
into military units called bandi. The mere 
offer of a modern rifle was inducement 
enough to bring twice as many volunteers 
as could be trained and equipped. An 
Ethiopian cannot win a wife without own- 
ing a lance, but with one modern rifle he 
can acquire several brides—and he usually 
does. 

During the frequent wedding celebra- 
tions that ensued, the bandi imbibed so 
much honey-beer—the native hooch— 
that they began shooting their new guns 
not only at one another, but, in the same 
festive spirit, at the Italians! By the time 
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we arrived, the Italians were wondering 
how to recover the rifles. 

Another amusing, yet pertinent, inci- 
dent occurred at Gambela, near the Anglo- 
Sudan border. The five Italian officers 
commanding the garrison there had in- 
tended to rely on their 50 Askari—Negro 
troops from Italian Libya—to protect 
them. But on the day I arrived, the com- 
mandant discovered that his soldiers, 
after admiring the Sudanese beauties 
bathing in a near-by river all day, were 
stealing away from sentry duty to join 
them at night. He then decided that a less 
vulnerable line of defense was necessary. 
Summoning the natives, he opened an 
impressive-looking coffer containing 5000 
silver thalers, and distributed them to his 
new neighbors. Thus he solved the prob- 
lems of love and military tactics. 

Without any rain-proof airports in 


all these strategic positions, and 
no roads in this region, the Italians, 
ing the wet season from May to Oct 
have no way of controlling the vast 
ritory. When the heavy rains began, } 
Addis Ababa and Asmara had 1 
ground airports. Elsewhere, the has] 
cleared fields became bogs too dange 
for use by heavy Caproni planes. 

Only a quarter of the main high} 
from Asmara to the capital has 
paved with rain-resistant asphalt. 
Italian road-builders—the first J 
men to do manual labor in Afri) 
worked 12 hours a day, including Sur} 
to insure through communications by) 
the rains set in; yet it was beyond 
powers to pave 2000 miles of proj« 
highways in a single dry season. 


N my way back to Asmara by mj 
O cycle, during the “little rains” 
precede the summer torrents, the } 
were already rivers of mud. Betff 
Debra Sina and Dessie the road 
blocked by a column of 3000 sij 
trucks, stuck in the mud for five J 
Neither chains nor wooden supports | 
free the wheels. Only after ty 
soldiers were harnessed like mules to} 
truck were some of them disloipi 
Sixty trucks were never pushed out, 
today their skeletons remain there, 3 
bedded in the quagmire. t 

It is therefore not surprising that EB 
of hostile tribesmen have taken advai! 
of the havoc caused by broken lin¢ 
communication during the rainy s¢j 
to strike back at the Italians. But 1 
difficulties of “pacification” are as fui 
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regime in Ethiopia as they were ir 
first, all the obstacles are not topogrit 
and climate. 


In dealing with the natives the Ita}) 
often disregard primitive folkwaysii 
their haste to confront the world witli 
picture of a fascist Ethiopia, they i 
not sufficiently studied the subject 
their experiment. Sometimes the stor| 
been an Ethiopian version of Hod 
Lose Friends and Alienate People. i 

The policy of buying off Ethics 
princes with pensions (at times amet 
ing to 20,000 lire monthly) or with 
luxe Fiat limousines and trips to @ 
has been a mistake. For every 
prince who is on the Italian pay re} 
score of minor chieftains are disgrui 
because they receive too little or no ¥ 
of the booty. In resentment, these ci 
tains have turned against Italy. {i 
history began, the normal occupatio}! 
most Ethiopian men has been warfat 
brigandage, just as agriculture and 
keting are the women’s province. My 
before were the rewards of darin 
tempting: strange European food i 
drink, brilliant uniforms, new and pci 
ful guns and ammunition. 

Not all the guns and ammunitior 
won by fighting. Rifles and cartridgi! 
Italian make frequently get to the na 
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by peaceful means: when troops or road 
laborers barter them secretly for chickens, 
leopard or monkey skins, or souvenirs. 
Often the tribesmen will accept no other 
currency. 

Paper lire have no significance for 
them, and the silver thalers coined by 
#Rome are so obviously lacking in metallic 
content that the natives spurn them. 
While I was in Addis Ababa, demonstra- 
tions against Italian currency by Ethio- 
pian tradesmen outside the gates of the 
branch of the Banco di Roma were an 
almost daily occurrence, usually ending 
jonly after the Askari guard fired into 
the mob. 

It is doubtful whether the Italian re- 
Hgime made much headway in 1936-37 in 
jwinning over the population by means of 
Wits widely-advertised medical, educational, 
and agricultural reforms. This aid went 
principally to Galla Negroes, slaves for 
centuries to the Ethiopian ruling caste. 
The Gallas accepted the medicine for 
themselves and for their cattle—when it 
tasted good. Little Galla boys donned 
i black shirts, shouldered wooden muskets, 
jand marched in squadrons of “Young 
) Fascists” before the Italian newsreel 


UT WHEN the Italians meted out pub- 

he punishment to many of the 
tribesmen for pilfering, friends and rela- 
tives of these tribesmen often turned to 
their former masters, still hiding in the 
brush, for sympathy and also plans for 
revenge. 
_ In practicing certain types of chastise- 
ment, the Italians have run counter to 
native sensibilities. The penalty of death 
was usual for almost any crime under 
the old regime, and was accepted stoically 
by the accused and his tribe. Prisons 
were unknown. Expecting to be hailed as 
merciful, the Italians made theft punish- 
) able, not with death, but with public flog- 
| ging or forced labor. But to the native, 
death is preferable to being held up to 
| the ridicule of his fellow man, who is ac- 
| customed to regard corporal punishment 
or hard work as a lasting disgrace. 

Even more resentment was stirred up 
| through Italian efforts to exact the death 
| penalty for what no Ethiopian could 
) bring himself to consider a crime—failure 
to give up arms after surrendering to the 

conquerors. The reaction against that 
| decree was so widespread it could not 
be enforced. 

To deprive an Ethiopian of his lance 
or rifle is to wrest his manhood and good 
name from him. When the Italians tried 
tea do so, thousands of otherwise docile 
natives fled into the waste lands to form 
part of the rebel bands which have al- 
ready succeeded in driving Viceroy 
Graziani back to Rome. From those hid- 
ing places they spread terror wherever 
the soldier-laborers from Italy are strug- 
gling, against tremendous odds, to build 
a new empire for their imperial Duce. 

—Ernst Wiese 
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BIG-GAME HUNT in the market place of Addis Ababa. Below: The best restau- 
rant in the capital is so crowded that five sittings are necessary at each meal 


STUCK IN THE MUD: These skeletons of Italian army trucks are part of a 
convoy which met such a fate. Ethiopian roads are impassable most of the year 


GLD STYLE: Shackled convicts will 
soon disappear from Georgia roads. Con- 
trary to popular belief, chains are used 
only on prisoners the guards do not trust 


THERE’S NO RULE about keeping your shirt 
on at supper. Nor is conversation restricted at 
table, where white and colored convicts eat in 
separate units. About 25 per cent of the state’s 
prisoners are white. This white man has shaved 
a cross on his chest, symbol of his religion 
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GUARDS who superintend the grading and surfacing of roads, which is the 
main occupation of convicts in road camps, will find life easier when “mean” 


prisoners (hitherto chained) are confined in prison 


Georgia Abandons 


LOCATION of guards and convicts is chalked up in the warden’s office 
in the road camp, where convicts dig from sunrise to sunset into Georgia’s 
red clay. Negroes and whites are listed in the two right-hand columns 
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NEW PRISON in Tattnall County, built by PWA funds, will 
house incorrigibles who formerly wore chains. The place 
has facilities for modern vocational training and recreation 


hain Gangs 


In a movement to reorganize her prison 
system, Georgia is eliminating the much- 
publicized chain gang, and is installing 
improved methods in the care of prisoners 
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Z “2 BLOODHOUNDS are used to track escaped prisoners. 


Untiring and tenacious, they get their man 


MODERN EQUIPMENT will be used throughout Tattnall’s prison. 
The kitchen above contrasts strongly with the scene at the right, 
where the camp cook fries pork chops on an old-fashioned wood 
stove. Even in road ¢amps, meat, beans, bread, and coffee are 
plentiful, for well-fed convicts work better than hungry ones 
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COMBING matured cranberry bushes in Cape Cod}: 
bogs. Younger bushes must be picked by hand} 


Christmas 


Cranberries 


Cranberries, classic compan- 
ion to Christmas turkey, this 
year abound in a record crop 


FLOODING the bogs, after the picking, brings still more berries 
floating to the surface. The pickers, mostly Portuguese, migrate to 
shanties at the bogs for the picking season. Bouncing determines the 
hard, perfect cranberries, then sorted by hand for the market 


PACKING Cape Cod cranberries. three quarters | 


of the world’s supply, that bring about $5.000, i 
a year to the growers. in that-distriet - 
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THE PASSION FLOWER 


from “Nature Magazine” 


YHE name passion flower arose from 
‘the resemblance of the floral parts to 
portant implements of Christ’s cruci- 
xion, the resemblance being first pointed 
ut by early Italian and Spanish travelers. 
ome of the early religious men saw in 
ihe corona the crown of thorns, others 
ought it the halo; to some of them the 
Ave stamens were the five wounds, to 
hthers they represented the hammers 
sed to drive the nails, represented by 
he three-knobbed styles. Five sepals, to- 
Weether with five petals, stood for the 
Hien apostles—Peter, who denied, and 
Hrudas, who betrayed, were left out of the 
reckoning. The innumerable mitten-like 
Heaves of some species are the pointing 
hands of the accusers, who held cords or 
i hips, the tendrils. 

Legend and superstition have long been 
associated with these beautiful 
dlooms. In Plant Lore, Legends 
und Lyrics, Folkard states that 
Ivhen the Spaniards first saw the 
ich festoons of this plant 
anging from the branches of 
the forest trees they “regarded 
he magnificent blossom as a 
yyoken that the Indians should 
Ibe converted to Christianity, as 
hey saw in its several parts 
he emblems of the Passion of 
bur Lord.” 

‘If the delicate beauty of the 
ower had not been a source of 
satisfaction to man its fruit 
would certainly have been, for 
ertain species supply succulent, 
berry-like fruits. In some cases 
hese are highly perfumed and 
mppear often on tables in the 
ropics. : 

| In New South Wales and 


‘ih 


| 


Di 


}Queensland the fruit is highly 
esteemed and is grown com- 
h ercially for use in flavoring 
Weherbets, confectionery, jams 
pnd for other table purposes. 
iWRecently we have been intro- 
Hiuced to a refreshing drink 
¢made from the juice of the pas- 
sion fruit. The original drink 


iS prepared by beating up the 
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The Passion Flower 
Feminine Financiers 
Japanese Newspaper Men 


Hollywood Hacks 


The Camera Faces Left 
A Year in New York 
With the Arms Smugglers 


Censoring Ourselves 


A Famous Limerick 


Oil for War 


edible pulp in a glass of ice water and by 
adding a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 
In such gastronomic form the passion 
flower is appealing tz new thousands in 
this modern world and will continue to 
do so in the years to come—Henricks 
Hedge 


FEMININE FINANCIERS 
from “Turn of the World” 


HERE are many more ways of getting 
along with little money than you 
might suppose. I am thinking of a woman 
in financial difficulties who managed to 
procure herself a hazardous home in a 
hotel by publicity among her friends per- 
suading them to entertain there. It was 
understood by the hotel that what they 
paid covered her expenses too. Most of 
her friends knew this and were not to be 
pitied. 
On one occasion this lady wanted to 
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Outline of History New York Herald Tribune 


Divorce for Dancers 


Haagsche Post, The Hague 
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Story 


The Nation 
This Week 
Regards, Paris 


I Talk as I Please 


The Observer, London 


V endémiaire, Paris 


Reading Around the World 


a timely digest of the best in print 


make a handsome wedding present and 
ordered a marvelously embroidered bag 
—a royal gift. As she already owed the 
shop for several others—and all expen- 
sive—the bagmaker told her she could 
have it only by paying cash; he was will- 
ing to let the rest of the account run a 
while longer. 

She agreed and asked him to send the 
bag by a boy directly to her room. The 
boy himself was told most emphatically 
not to let the bag leave one hand before 
he had the money in the other. 

At the door he was on his guard until 
the woman asked him smilingly if he had 
change for a thousand francs. He had. 
Very well, she would get the bill and, 
taking the bag from him, now quite at 
his ease, she closed the door. 

Then she went to the telephone, called 
up the doorman downstairs and told him 
that there was a messenger boy who had 
been insolent and was annoying her and 

please to have him thrown out, 

He was. 

I knew a dressmaker who had 
made clothes for certain mem- 
bers of an exiled royal family, 
and in the goodness of her heart 
asked them very little; they 
spread her fame in their circle. 
So she was not surprised one 
day to see another royal person, 
from a recently republicanized 
country, come in to give her an 
order. 

When the dresses were fin- 
ished, the personage was much 
pleased. Then the bill arrived, a 
modest one, for the dressmaker 
had small rooms at the top of 
several flights of stairs, and only 
charged accordingly. 

“What!” cried the new cus- 
tomer. “You dare to send me a 
bill! You ought to be proud to 
work for me!” 

And she never paid that bill. 
The dressmaker not only had to 
pay her girls for their work, but 
to pay for the material, to say 
nothing of her rent. But she 

“knew no way to get the money. 

Not long after, one of her 
wealthy customers came in, by 
appointment. With her was the 
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Photo of the Week 


PLUTOCRAT despite his rags, this apparition was caught by photographer 
Floyd H. McCall in the Denver station where the tattered gentleman produced 
a large roll of bills to buy a ticket to New Orleans—Denver Post 


royal lady, all smiles and bows. While 
the rich woman tried on certain furs, 
choosing several, the other tried on a fur 
coat, a “latest model” and was so pleased 
with it that she said she would keep it on. 
In a few moments, she left with her old 
one over her arm, still bowing and smiling 
in all directions. 

The rich customer made her choice and 
gave her orders. 

The dressmaker thought the rich Amer- 
ican customer was giving the royal lady 
a present, but not so. 

“I have never seen her before in my 
life,” said the lady of wealth. 

One day soon after, the door opened 
again to let in the personage who was all 
smiles. 

“I have come in to tell you that I have 
sold that coat to a friend for the price 
you named. When she sends me a check 
you shall have the money at once.” 
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Not long after the dressmaker was at 
a cinema and there she saw in the news- 
reel the distinguished silhouette of her 
coat upon the back of the royal person- 
age who was embarking for a_ for- 
eign country!—Elizabeth, Lady Decies 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., $3.00) 


JAPANESE NEWSPAPER MEN 


from “Newsdom” 


rent Sino-Japanese war work as hard 
and subject themselves to as many 
dangers to get a good story as their 
American counterparts, newsmen from 
the United States also covering the war 
have found. 

The Japanese newsmen insist upon 
being right on the scene of important 
war developments. They go along with 
the troops, sometimes only a step or two 


aos reporters covering the cur- 


behind a company of charging soldica 

Nearly a dozen newsmen and photog: | 
raphers have been killed at the front. } 
Almost as many more are in hospitals 
with wounds. f 

In his office, the Japanese newspaper) 
man appears in a much different light, 
however. 

His fan and cup of tea are as muchj 
a part of his equipment as the slouch hat 
and police press card are that of an | 
American reporter. In writing a story,} 
he pencils out vertical columns. The? 
characters resemble hen tracks on thej 
paper. } 

Since he cannot use a _ typewriter,i) 
as the Japanese character-writing ma- |i 
chine is impractical for general repor-j@ 
torial work, his “copy” necessarily must} 
be clearly and cleanly written. 

When he has a story ready for his} 
city desk, he calls the copy boy. He does} 
not bawl, “Boy!” He calls “Boy San,’ 
the literal of which is “Mr. Boy.” 

And when “Mr. Boy” arrives, he bow ot 
—both before and after taking the copyp 
from the reporter. 

To this unconscious etiquette the re- 
porter adds an amazing tenacity whenjly 
he “goes out” on a story. It is the usual 
thing, during the formation of a news 
cabinet, to camp—literally—around the 
official residence of the premier. News-(> 
men set up pup tents within observation 
range of the house, and sit there day and} 
night, watching who comes and goes. |¢ 

These, of course, are the political re- 
porters. They occupy the highest heaven 
in the Japanese newspaper hierarchy. The 
general newsmen are next, then the sports} 
writers. All are well educated. They have 
to be to qualify for a job on a news-4 
paper. All are ceremoniously polite. 


I 
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HOLLYWOOD HACKS 
from “Story” 


OLLYWoopD can be of no use to the 
American writer (as a writer) be-] 
cause it doesn’t need or employ writers.}j/ 
Those in Hollywood now called writers}ji 
are not writers; they are (1) idea men,jia 
(2) story discussers, (3) plot men, (4)) 
dialogue writers, and (5), if they write} 
at all, collaborators. The first necessity) 
of the writer, privacy, is completely out} ’ 
of the question in Hollywood. By privacy}? 
I mean inward aloneness, without which Ho 
personally feel no good writing can ever: 
be done. 
This does not mean, however, that! 
Hollywood is a place to avoid. On the 


visit the place, take a job at as large ae 
salary as he can get, and hang around un-) 
til he is fed up. If he never gets fed up, | 
so much the better, or worse, depending|l 
on who’s judging. If he gets fed up ands 
doesn’t dare leave town because he has) 
got used to the money, again so much ja 
the better, one way or another. ) 


The chances of doing anything inte 
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You can’t 
n the whole show because they don’t 
o it that way. A picture which you see 
fifty-five minutes and which, at best, 
lousy, is the result of long, hard work 
the part of at least three hundred hu- 
man beings, two of them sub-geniuses. An 
rtist (as I call them) in order to pro- 
ce a work of art, of any kind, in any 
prm, must run the whole show. There 
n't, or aren’t, two ways about it. 

For the fun of it, nevertheless, first- 
te American writers should not hesitate, 
ow and then, or at least between books, 
> visit the bright little village. It isn’t 
alf bad. The people, at their worst, are 
mly ambitious, competitive, sly, and stu- 
tid. I am very fond of them.—William 
‘aroyan 


| 
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OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
from “New York Herald Tribune” 


MAN named Ernest Simpson married 

a Miss Dorothea Parsons. They 
vere divorced. Simpson then married the 
livorced wife of Earl Winfield Spencer, 
| naval officer, the former Miss Wallis 
Warfield, of Baltimore. They were di- 
forced. Mrs. Spencer then married the 
uke of Windsor. Spencer married again 
nd was divorced by his second wife, 
irs. Mariam J. Spencer. He then mar- 
ed Mrs. Norma Reese Johnson, a De- 
roit widow. Mr. Simpson married Mary 
irk Raffray, who had been divorced 
om Jacques Achille Louis Raffray. Now 
ews comes that Mr. Raffray is going 
0 marry Mrs. Connie de Bower, who is 
livorcing Herbert de Bower, who up to 
Whis time has taken no part in the con- 
ersation. Well, what is Mr. de Bower 
oing to do? 
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THE CAMERA FACES LEFT 
from “The Nation” 


IX months ago, a group of scenarists 
1_) and camera men came forward with 
\he independent, non-profit organization 
known as Frontier Films. At their head 
Paul Strand, whose memorable The 
ave was an indication of what may be 
xpected of this enterprise. His colleagues 
nd advisory staff include, among others, 
oris Ivens, pioneering producer of Borin- 
ge and Spanish Earth; Ralph Steiner, 
eo Hurwitz, John Howard Lawson, Elia 
Kazan, Vera Caspary, David Wolff, Mal- 
olm Cowley, John Dos Passos, Lillian 
Hellman, Archibald MacLeish, Lewis 
Milestone, and Clifford Odets. Their pur- 
pose is to bring to bear on the contem- 
borary scene an organized group of pro- 
fessional scenarists, directors, and camera 
men who will faithfully transcribe that 
scene in terms of its drama, and “wield 
his power consistently on the side of 
brogress.” To this end they have said 
heir farewells to Hollywood, to recon- 
noiter on their own for themes which 
Merican life today has flung squarely 
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before their cameras. Hollywood's answer 
to its doldrums, apparently, is three- 
dimensional films, features in technicolor, 
and a revolving belt of imported profiles. 

It is the plan of Frontier Films to 
utilize those outlets of which Hollywood 
takes no cognizance, as well as the com- 
mercial movie houses. “We have,” it is 
explained, “appealed so far to the ‘sub- 
way circuit’ of motion-picture houses, for 
the most part independently owned and 
exhibiting the finer foreign films through- 
out the country. We propose now to open 
up new channels which will embrace the 
greatest potential theatrical and extra- 
theatrical audience for living and pur- 
poseful films that exists in America. Our 
facilities are already at the disposal of 
responsible agents which cut across the 
bias of modern life—the trade unions, 
the codperative societies, educational in- 
stitutions, social welfare groups, peace 
organizations, public forums, churches of 
whatever denomination, schools, and the 
like.” 

It is expected that many progressive 
organizations, particularly trade unions, 
will follow Europe’s example of sponsor- 
ing realistic documents in which the prob- 
lems peculiar to their respective groups 
will be candidly and dramatically tran- 
scribed in the language of their respective 
trades. A film that will attempt to portray 
the unionization of John Doe, automo- 
bile worker, is already 
under consideration. 

This concern of ex- 
perimental photography 
for events close to our 
own time and society is 


coverage of weekly newsreels and travel- 
ogues is only one element in the docu- - 
mentary film and is distributed in strategic 
sequence-patterns to achieve effects of 
drama and emphasis that the commercial 
news camera man cannot take into ac- 
count. 

“The world,” Mr. Steiner declared, “is 
our studio. One works with life itself 
here, not with fabrications of it. And 
there’s no more exciting material in the 
world for a man who wants to run a 
camera.”—Ben Belitt 


A YEAR IN NEW YORK 
from “This Week” 


ITHIN twelve months’ time the fol- 
lowing things happen in New York 
Citye 
One hundred thousand babies are born. 
Five thousand of them die. 
Twelve thousand people die in automo- 
bile accidents. 
Sixty thousand people are married. 
One thousand three hundred and fifty 


people commit suicide. 


Twelve hundred people are arraigned 
for homicide. 

About one third of them are held. 

Five hundred thousand people appear 
in some court. 

Nineteen thousand policemen keep the 
peace. 


Cartoon of the Week 


not a fad but a flower- 
ing. Many of its practi- 
tioners are drawn from 
the ranks that created 
the Group Theatre. They 
are the same group, sub- 
stantially, who several 
years ago organized the 
Film and Photo League 
to produce “stills” and 
motion pictures which 
would take stock of 
modern life in America. 
~ What is the documen- 
tary film? It is more, 
says Paul Strand, than 
a purely informative 
chronicle of things and 
events, a mere journal- 
istic diagram of reality. 
“The problem which the 
makers of documentary 
films must solve,” he de- 
clared, ‘does not end 
with the problem of how 
an audience may be in- 
formed. They must de- 
vise legitimate tech- 
niques for moving an 
audience by projecting 
the basic dramatic mean- 
ings implicit in the docu- 
ments.” The reportorial 


—from Stage magazine 
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BABY NUDIST was caught by a cop and aN. Y. 


Daily Mirror camera man. From News Pictures by 


Jack Price (Round Table Press, $3.50) 


Two hundred million people come into 
the city. 

Twelve thousand doctors practice medi- 
cine. 

Five thousand ministers keep the city 
straight. 

Thirty-two thousand plumbers plumb. 

Five hundred and nine hotels serve 
sightseers. 

Three hundred and forty-three billion 
gallons of water are used. 

Eleven million people go through the 
Holland Tunnel. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
lettcrs have wrong addresses. 

Twenty-seven thousand fires are put 
out. 

Eighteen thousand men handle twelve 
million pieces of mail. 

Nineteen million books are taken from 
libraries. 

Ninety 
dictation. 

Two hundred thousand salesmen use 
high pressure—Myles D. Blanchard 


thousand 


stenographers take 


WITH THE ARMS SMUGGLERS 
from “Regards,” Paris 


RECENTLY returned to Hensies-Pom- 
i] meroeul, a Belgian village in a well- 
watered and wooded countryside, where 
I had previously lived for a long time. 

In appearance Hensies-Pommeroeul is 
nothing but a little mining hamlet sit- 
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uated along the Mons Canal, 
less than two miles from the 
French frontier. Actually it is 
the greatest smuggling center 
on the northern frontier of 
France. Large-scale smuggling 
is organized like a real indus- 
try. Every gang is headed by 
a chief who finances and out- 
lines operations. The chief, 
known only to a few trusty 
men, acts through two lieu- 
tenants, one of whom han- 
dles the commercial end of 
the game, purchase and sale 
of smuggled goods, while the 
other supervises the actual 
“passage” of goods across the 
frontier. 

On the Franco-Belgian fron- 
tier the gangs have joined 
in a sort of “smugglers’ syn- 
dicate,” disposing of a fund 
of several million francs, re- 
plenished by a contribution 
of 5 per cent of the annual 
turnover of each gang. The 
annual profits of each gang 
run into millions of francs. 

I must confess that when I 
had lived in Hensies before, 
I was on very friendly terms 
with all the smugglers of 
the region. J was not sur- 
prised when, on my return to 
the village, the most famous 
smuggling “lieutenant” of the 
border dropped in for a chat. 
He was a former schoolmate of mine. 

During our conversation I learned that 
the smugglers had largely withdrawn from 
smuggling tobacco in favor of political 
pursuits. They were transporting arms, 
most of them going to Franco in Spain, 
while some were stored in France for 
the benefit of certain po- 
litical parties of the ex- 
treme right. 

“Where do the arms 
come from?” I asked. 

“At first the Spaniards 
bought them from a Bel- 
gian armament firm in 
Herstal. But the police 
got suspicious. Now we 
get the goods in Ger- 
many.” 

“But what about the po- 
lice, the customs guards?” 

My friend looked at 
me with scorn. “Police? 
Customs guards? We’re 
not children. Come on a 
trip with us and you'll 
see how much we care 
for the customs guards.” 

It was very simple. 
One fine evening—that 
is, an evening fine for 
smuggling; the night was 
black as ink, with a driv- 
ing rain—we came by 
train to Vianden in the 


Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Four me} 
and two trucks were waiting for us by th 
station. 

One of the men, a tall, dark-skinnei) 
fellow with distinguished manners, way 
J. M,, the representative of the Spanis} 
rebels. Though my friend vouched for mj 
good faith, M. was suspicious of m 
from the start. If he reads these lines hy 
will certainly regret not having had mj 
shot in the German forests. 

Leaving the trucks at an isolated farm 
house, we went down to the river Moni] 
which forms the boundary line betwee 
Luxemburg and Germany, waded acros} 


fi 


and followed a path among bushes to } 


farm on the German side. i 

Four men were sitting on solidly-bui}- 
wooden cases in the farm hall, two a7 
them in the uniform of the Storm Troop 
I counted forty-two cases. Long ones, ev t 
dently containing rifles; others, markefp 
“handle with care,” ammunition. Theij} 
were also both regular and hand machir§ 


guns and one hundred and fifty Schmem 


ser automatics, a terrible weapon ts) 
can be carried in a pocket and that fing 
thirty-two bullets at one clip. 
Two by two, we got hold of the casip 
and brought them to the river’s edep 
There we paused to take breath, as the 
were devilishly heavy. The Luxembufa 
customs guards had been “fixed.” TI 
coast was clear. Some of us took tl® 
; : : 
cases across the river, while the othe: 
carried them up to the farmhouse ar 9 
loaded them on the trucks. 1 
Two hours later we crossed the Belgizlsi 
frontier at Clairvaux without seeing ff 
soul. . 
The arms continued on their’ way 
Paris hidden in coal barges, or wef 
shipped to Spain in tramp steamers fro™ 
Ostend. 
It is easy to see why the traffickers 


(Copyright in all countries.) 


“Friend, let us cease fighting while I digest what 
I have swallowed of you!”—Daily Herald, London 
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TELEPHONE MEN 


need good equipment to 
do a good job and to give 
you good service. Wesiern 
Electric apparatus is right 
in design and right in qual- 
ity—made specially to fit 
the needs of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

Quick, nation-wide de- 
livery by Western Electric, 
dramatic in time of fire, 
flood or other emergency, 


is no less important in 


meeting the day-by-day re- 


quirements of Bell 


System service. 
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Our twenty-two-billion-dollar ride. 
York Herald Tribune 


—New 


illegal arms have picked Belgium and 
Luxemburg for their operations.—Pierre 
Morin 


CENSORING OURSELVES 
from “I Talk as I Please” 


EWs may be censored or news may 
be freely discussed. 

When the dissemination of news is 
fettered by government censorship, dem- 
ocracy quickly vanishes. When news and 
its discussion is fettered by social or 
commercial inhibitions and intolerances, 
the appearance of democracy may be 
fairly well sustained, but the ultimate 
result will be the same. 

For the last eight years I have fought 
the indifference of Mr. Average Man. 
What he is doing is promoting censorship 
as viclous aS any government censorship 
anywhere in the world. 

The public is the greatest censor in any 
democracy. A viewpoint may be expressed 
by an editor over the radio to which Mr. 
Average Man might take exception. Nine 
out of ten times he takes exception be- 

u is viewpoint is diametrically op- 
at expressed by the editor. 

Mr. Average Man takes pen in hand 
and, if that editor be on a commercially 
sponsored program, writes in wrathy in- 
dignation to the sponsor that so long as 
] editor to edit the news, 
then he, Mr. Average Man. would not 


think of buying that firm’s products! 


v 
h; 


posed to t 


So the firm, having to worry about 
pay rolls (and pay rolls depend upon 
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sales) approaches the 
editor and says: “Lay 
off this or that topic.” 
For that counsel, while 
I disagree with its wis- 
dom in the long run, 
I do not blame the 
commercial sponsor. I 
blame primarily Mr. 
Average Man. I blame 
him for mouthing plat- 
itudes about his belief 
in democracy and lib- 
erty and then doing 
the very things which 
destroy democracy. I 
blame him for his in- 
tolerance. I blame him 
for failure to heed the 
sound advice of Vol- 
taire: “I totally dis- 
agree with what you 
say, but I will defend 
to the death your right 
to say it.” 

If Mr. Average Man 
did not shower commer- 
cial sponsors in Amer- 
ican radio with the in- 
tolerance of threats to 
destroy their business 
just because he may 
disagree with a view- 
point expressed on do- 
mestic or world affairs by an editor, 
there would be a far more sound, intel- 
ligent and keen reporting and discussion 
of radio news and radio news editing. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, the 
memory of humankind is very short. 
Moreover, it is utterly impossible to 
please everyone. If that could be done— 
then no one would listen. People love to 
write and say: “Dear Sir: I wouldn't 
buy your dishwasher if it were the last 
on earth, while you have that loud- 
mouthed, know-it-all Bill Brown talking 
on your program.” It gives them a sense 
of power and a feeling that “Well-I-put- 
that-bunch-in-their-place-they ’ll-fix-that- 
guy’s-feet.”” But unless it is an organized 
boycott, such sporadic denunciations do 
not mean the loss of sales, even though 
sales managers fondly believe they do— 
at times. 

A program of news worth listening to 
is a program that is provocative of 
thought and argument. If it is provoca- 
tive, people listen to be provoked or to 
agree with the sentiments expressed. 

But, in either case, I would plead that 
commercial sponsors bury their jitteri- 
nesses at the sight of a denunciatory let- 
ter and that Mr. Average Man disagree 
as violently as he may please with the 
views of any and every editor, but con- 
fess the danger of his intolerance in de- 
manding censorship by indirection upon 
the commercial company sponsoring the 
broadcast. 

And these times—of all times—are 
times when truth needs to be told—Boake 
Carter (Dodge Publishing Co., $1.75) 


DIVORCE FOR DANCERS |j 
from “Haagsche Post,” The Hague}, 


FrENcH judge, Gaston Legoff, wh 
has occupied himself chiefly wit) 
divorce proceedings, firmly believes thi 
successful husbands are those who aj 
poor dancers or those who cannot dan: 
at all. Judge Legoff noticed time ar 
again that those guiltless of a broke 
marriage belonged in these categories. 7 
Early in his career the judge made F 
practice of asking his clients whether the}) 
were good or poor dancers. Carefully con}. 
piling his statistics, he found that theif 
was a close connection between guilt ({f, 
divorce and good dancing. 1) 
Young girls, says Judge Legoff, cé 
profit by this finding and should bewai 
of a good dancer. Even though he knoy 
how to lead her through the most intr 
cate steps of a dance, she should ne 
deduce that in the dance of married li} 
he will prove his worth and leadership (ff 
well. 7 


A FAMOUS LIMERICK 
from “The Observer,” London” 


S THE author of the relativity lir 
A erick, perhaps I may be allowed '§ 
say that the limerick was made by ny 
about fifteen years ago while sitting 
the garden of my friend and former cece 
league, Dr. G. A. Shakespear, Lecture 
on Physics at the University of Birmin#: 
ham. -f 

After conversing together on Einsteir 
theory, I suggested that we should ead}. 
try to make a relativity limerick. At 0) 
end of about five minutes the limeric/§ 
were ready and were exchanged, but wi|) 
nothing more than a trace of mutual ale 
miration. . fi 

Some two years later, in 1923, at 


BOAKE CARTER, commentator aiff 


crusader for uncensored radio news in|) 


I Talk as I Please (Dodge Co., $1.75), 


LITERARY 


|| 4 paper on relativity was presented 
i physicist and an engineer asked why 
ypad been assumed that the greatest 
rd was that of light. I then said that, 
fe y purpose, I had assumed that there 
i) a speed greater than that of light, 
() that I had introduced this idea into 
poetic, which, with the chairman’s 
pmission, I would recite. The verse was 
ijived with laughter and applause. 
jhree days later I was walking along 
ftage Avenue, Winnipeg, on my way 
tthe University of Manitoba, when I 
a reporter from the Winnipeg Free 
iss. “Buller,” he said, “I have heard 
limerick of yours. It is very good. I 
etimes send things to Punch and, if 
don’t mind, I should like to send 


ph») 


Thank you very much,” I replied, 
;, if my limerick is going to Punch, I 
Wid rather send it myself.” On arriving 
Gine university I wrote out the limerick 
Fiat once sent it off to Punch. Six weeks 
qr I received from the editor a copy 
GPunch with my limerick in it, and an 
| brarium of a few shillings. 
e original form of the limerick was 
lollows:— 


Wee was a young lady named Bright, 
fyse speed was far faster than light; 
| She set out one day, 

i 

4 


In a relative way, 
returned home the previous night. 


¥nce the relativity limerick was pub- 
i. d I have noted that at various times 
as been attributed to three bishops 
to a well-known American authoress. 
| H. Reginald Buller 

| 


| OIL FOR WAR 


| 


’ from “Vendémiaire,” Paris 


pe of Germany’s greatest worries in 
™\ case of war is the supply of petro- 


; n. Whether motorized or not, war will 
1 a terrific consumption of gasoline, 


Poem of the Week 


FOR MY THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY 


wing you again after so long not seeing 

J at shall I say except that I find you changed? 

lis is not the person I dreamed of, nor this the pattern 
hfe planned for you, jealously prearranged. 


these drowned, dissatisfied eyes. 
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2 this is sad, I say, that so many years of protest 
fave you thus quiet, the heavy dark hair in place 

ld nothing to speak of power in your light way of speaking 
thing to speak of tumult in your pretty face. 


}\ this is you, I say; and my eyes reproach you 
r being so fashioned a creature of compromise. 
t here I stop, recognizing you suddenly, as I dreamed you, 


—Savila Harvey in Poetry 


while the results of German experiments 
in the production of synthetic motor fuels 
are too meager to assure an adequate 
supply for planes, tanks, trucks and 
other engines of combat. 

There is no doubt that, in the event of 
European conflict, Germany counts on 
laying her hands as swiftly as possible on 
Romanian oil, and, perhaps, on reaching 
as far as the Caucasian oil wells. If she 
succeeds in doing so her problem will be 
solved. But the Russian and Romanian 
armies will prove a 
hard morsel to swal- 
low, especially if Ger- 
many is fully engaged 
on the western front. 

Italy’s codperation 
would be of no help 
to Germany in this 
connection. Really the 
opposite; for the re- 
quirements of fascist 
motors would have to 
be filled as well, and 
that would not be any 
easier than in the case 
of nazi motors. 

There is only one 
possible solution, an 
incomplete solution, 
but one which will 
make the chiefs of 
the Reichswehr defi- 
nitely easier in their 


minds. It consists of the creation of huge 
stocks of gasoline in underground cisterns. 

For two years thousands of German 
workers, carefully picked for their loy- 
alty to the regime and their ability to 
keep their mouths shut, have excavated 
thirty immense underground depots for 
gas and oil, under the exclusive control 
of military authorities. Twenty more, if 
our information is correct, have been 
started quite recently and should be com- 
pleted before January 15. Keep this date 
in mind; it may be important. Estimat- 
ing two months more as the time required 
to fill those monumental new reservoirs, 
one comes to what may be one of the 
most critical periods of the future. 

Loewenberg, on the Elba between the 
villages of Derben and Ferchland, is the 
most important of the present German 
underground depots. It consists of 24 
large gasoline cisterns and 34 smaller cis- 
terns of oil. Pumps on the edge of the 
Elba transfer the oil from steamers di- 
rectly into the cisterns. 

The gasoline cisterns are from 18 to 
24 feet wide and from 60 to 75 feet 
long. On an average they hold about 250,- 
000 gallons. 

According to our information, the 
Loewenberg depot will be surpassed by at 
least five of the reservoirs now under 
construction. When they are completed, 
Germany will possess a reserve of over 
300 million gallons of gasoline. 
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Arts and Letters 


Author-Priest on U. S. A. 


“4nN American is a man who wants 
A something.” Thus writes Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, who believes that he is 
more interested in America than Amer- 
icans are. It is hard to refute this state- 
ment, for half of the French Abbé’s latest 
book, My New World,* is devoted to 
these United States and its people, whom 
he calls the happiest on earth. 

Abbé Dimnet made his first trip to this 
country in 1919 after he had emerged 
from the “factory death” of the World 
War. He came primarily to garner $100,- 
000 for the reconstruction of the de- 
molished Lille and Louvain universities. 
Both as mendicant and good-will ambas- 
sador he was a huge success: the $100,000 
materialized with little difficulty. In the 
following years he found that annual 
campaigning for funds in America was 
exciting and instructive adventure. 

Though the French author pays many 
tributes to America, his Gallic logic is ill 
at ease with some of the most character- 
istic aspects of America. He finds that 
our universities are too self-critical and 
our high schools too self-satisfied. The 
daily press, he charges, is a perverter of 
truth and suggests that the American 
public close its ears and eyes to the lino- 
type Judas. 


Critic’s sense of humor 


T Is possible that the Abbé’s pro-Amer- 
I ican tendencies are responsible for an 
accelerated and invigorated style very un- 
like his leisurely Art of Thinking that 
made its debut just ten years ago. Not 
for a moment, however, is Abbé Dimnet 
unconscious of the serious aspects of 
modern life. He has a clear if slightly 
Francophile view of world politics; he has 
never once forgotten the horrible drama 
of 1914 and its consequences. 

The diaries of Ernest Dimnet are the 
most intelligent critical essays on Amer- 
ican life to come from a contemporary 
European. Tolerance and a mature sense 
of humor are rarely lacking. ‘““Nothing is 
so recognised in the United States as sex 
is,” and the Abbé is more amused than 
irritated by this American phenomenon. 

To believe that there are no classes in 
the United States is a gross error. “The 
lower stratum consists of men who chew 


*Simon and Schuster, $2.50 
**William Morrow & Co., $2.00 
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tobacco. Above that is the class which 
chews gum. Higher up are the Americans 
who do not chew even gum, but who 
speak of their wives as Mrs. So-and-so. 
At the top, husbands and wives speak 
of each other as ‘my husband’ or ‘my 
wife.’ ” 

My New World is cause for the Amer- 
ican populace to expand its chest. It is 
the first paean sung across the Atlantic in 
a long time. At last we, the most “de- 
bunked” of all nations, have been under- 
stood by someone else. 


3-in-1 Detective 


ETECTIVE story writers as a rule have 
D trouble enough with one character 
as the central figure of their deeps of 
desperate detection and deeds of derring- 
do. A. Conan Doyle, the inventor of 
Sherlock Holmes, even came, in the end, 
to wish he had never heard of the analytic 
thinker of the armchair, because the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories were to overshadow 
the more serious historical novels by 
which Sir Arthur wished to be remem- 
bered by posterity. 

H. C. Bailey, the Lon- 
don editorial writer who 
created the inimitable 
Reggie Fortune, one of 
the best modern detective 
heroes, has lately been 
experimenting with an- 
other hero, and occasion- 
ally lets them both 
operate in one novel. But 
it has remained for the 
San Francisco lawyer, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, to 
keep three detective 
heroes going at once. He 
started off with Perry 
Mason, the fictional hero 
being, like his creator, a 
San Francisco lawyer. 

Perry Mason kept al- 
ways just within the law 
very successfully for 
eleven stories. As each 
story closed, the next 
client was always waiting. 
Then Mr. Mason got tired 
of him and created an- 
other hero, Douglas Selby, 
a young district attorney 
who detected desperately 
for exactly one novel. 

Now Mr. Mason has a 
third hero, Terry Clane, 


LETAIYO, 


first series of purely American art exhibitions at t 
American Salon in New York 


world traveler and expert in the my} 
lore of the ancient East who, in Mui 
Up My Sleeve,** discovers the tl 
about the murder of the wicked bk 
mailer who was shot with the Chir 
spring gun, which all our better n 
derers will in future carry up their slee 
There’s quite enough in it to keep 
mystery addict gasping. 


All-American Art 


HE horizon of purely American {§ 

has been considerably widened i 
the recent opening in New York of |: 
first all-American gallery, the Amer 
Salon, at 40 East 58th Street. | 

Letaiyo, an American Indian anda - 

fessional artist in his own right, is |— 
founder of the new art center, whic 


the American Indian and Negro. Ot}, 
wise known by the American namé 
Walfred Moore, Letaiyo’s first pres 
tion is a one-man exhibit of work fi 
the brush of John Plummer Ludlum{i 

Portraits and nudes in oil and pa/i! 
predominate in works being shown by i 
Ludlum, who is a young New Voit 
descended from a long line of promije 
citizens. ¥ 

Letaiyo was born in Ouray, Coloraci@! 
community named after his great-gr® 
father, a famous Hopi Indian. His mo! } 
is a Cherokee, and his father is half J] b 
and half Hopi. Letaiyo attended Ricel 
stitute in Houston, Texas, and is? 
founder of the Progressive Arts Ass¢ 
tion of New York. 


ali aS 


Colorado Indian, who is sponsoring t 


Topics in the News 


Business . Science . Religion . Movies . Theater 


NJUSINESS: Life insurance in portfolios. In a survey of 49 companies ers with undermargined or “restricted” 
ice reaches a new high (whose assets comprise 92 per cent of accounts will find it easier to operate in 
; association members’ total), Michael J. the market. Some taboos restricting their 
Wh 1xty-rouR million persons in the Cleary, president of the Northwestern accounts will be relaxed. 

United States, or almost every other Mutual, found the following: Specifically, when one sells securities 
he, own life insurance policies. Take Bond investments of these companies from his account the entire proceeds need 
le face value of the average policy, amount to $13,500,000,000, or 53.5 per not be made to apply (as at present) to- 
aghtly more than $1700, and multiply cent of their total assets. Mortgages total ward restoring the margin to its proper 
Iiby the 64,000,000 policies in force, and 19.3 per cent, or $4,686,000,000. Stocks level. Instead, 40 per cent may be with- 
hu have the total amount of life insur- (mostly preferred and guaranteed) amount drawn, provided the withdrawal does not 
He outstanding: $110,000,000,000. to but 2.2 per cent, or $550,000,000. increase the ratio of the account’s debit 
This is the largest amount of life in- And these bond investments are dis- balance to the loan value of the securities. 
j}rance ever held by American legal re- tributed as follows: In United States Moreover, in making new deposits, one 
irve companies. So boasted Gerard S. governments, 18.2 per cent of total assets; | need not put the money into his restricted 
jollen, president of the Bankers Life in foreign governments (chiefly Cana- account to bolster a subnormal margin. 
bmpany (Des Moines), before the dian), 8 per cent; in corporate bonds He can place it in a special account and 
scent annual meeting of the Association (chiefly rails and utilities), 27 per cent. trade freely. 


Life Insurance Presidents. From a low From the preceding year, investments By its action the Reserve Board hopes 
int of $98,000,000,000 in 1933, life in- in federal bonds increased $725,000,000; to discourage the splitting of accounts: 
vance in force has gained continuously. in state and municipal bonds, $124,000,-_1-e., opening another account with a sec- 
ke greatest gain was in the past year— 000; in utility bonds, $264,000,000; in ond broker while having a restricted ac- 
¥) 300,000,000. railroad bonds, $259,000,000. As to hold- count with a first. The board also hopes 


\ Moreover these life insurance com- ings of mortgages, Mr. Cleary stated they to give more freedom of operation. 
anies will this year issue $15,000,000,000 now represent about two thirds of the 
new insurance, $700,000,000 better amount held in 1931, This he attributed ©@old rumors 
lan 1936; in fact, the best in seven years. _ to the shrinkage in mortgage indebtedness, 
To policyholders they will distribute together with the entrance of the govern-  « DEVELOPMENT of importance in 


His year $2,400,000,000. Forty per cent ment into the mortgage field. world monetary affairs,” reports 
this will go to beneficiaries of deceased the National City Bank, in its current 
plicyholders; 60 per cent to living policy- Making things easier monthly letter, “is the reversal of the 
Iders. Such division supports the in- flow of gold and capital that has been 
rance man’s claim that life insurance ANTA CLaAus came early this year to coming to the United States from Europe 
oncerns itself more with the business margin-account investors. He came since early in 1934. Also, there has been 
living than with that of dying.” not as a wrinkled old man in red a changed attitude on the part of the 
| Of interest to the financial community suit and whiskers, but as a prosaic order public toward gold. Whereas not more 
not so much these companies’ policies from the Federal Reserve Board. than Six months ago hoarders _of gold 
d premiums, rather, their investment After January 1, stock-market custom- were disgorging their holdings in panic, 


LITERARY DIGEST CHART BY CHESTER KEVITT 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND STOCK PRICES 
— — — 


1937 1936 


Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Nov. 13||Nov.28 

NSTOCK SALES 73 88 130 130 
Lup SALES 68 Hil 87 120 
hte DEBITS—N. Y. CITY 92 93 98 108 
MIDEPOSIT CIRCULATION—N. Y. CITY 104 106 113 103 
BANK DEBITS OUTSIDE N. Y. CITY 109 A GLike) N22, 

REIGHT CARLOADINGS 102 104 106 Ly 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 103 106 109 125 

RUDE OIL PRODUCTION 140 144 142 123 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 88 99 109 127 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 125 129 130 124 
COTTON FORWARDINGS 112 121 128 143 


| 


F 347 INDUSTRIAL STOCK PRICES g 
Compiled by Standard Statistics 
| | 1926=100 


OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT 
Compiled by Literary Digest 
1930-36=100 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 123 417 141 
STEEL PRODUCTION 63 70 77 137 
| INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 102 106 112 122 


STOCK PRICES FELL faster and farther during September, October, and November than the drop 


in a relative index—that includes coal, crude oil, automobiles, electric power, cotton, and steel 
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lest the price should be cut, the past 
month has seen a new movement to ex- 
change currencies for gold... . 

The shift in the balance of payments 
as between the United States and Europe, 
and revival of gold hoarding, are related 
to the fall of security prices and reces- 
sion of business in this country. Rumors 
have again been afloat of a possible fur- 
ther devaluation of the dollar, as a 
means of counteracting the trade reces- 
sion.” 

Last week these rumors subsided, for 
the time being at least. For then the 
Treasury, in announcing the details of 
its December financing program, took no 
action on the country’s sterilized gold 
fund. 

But also last week other rumors 
cropped up concerning dollar devaluation. 
These arose from a Federal Reserve 
Board survey of diamond sales in the 
New York area, which showed sales by 
wholesalers to have increased 23.8 per 
cent in October over the same month 
last year. From this some observers 
opined that wealthy people were sinking 
their funds in diamonds as a hedge against 
possible currency inflation. 


SCIENCE: Lethal drugs sold 
without license 


a plumbers, and steam 


LECTRICIANS 
E engineers pursue their respective 
trades under license. But there is no such 
control to prevent incompetent drug 
manufacturers from marketing any kind 
of lethal potion.” 

So the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
sponds to House and Senate resolutions 
requesting the facts in the case of the 
recent 70-odd deaths from “Elixir Sul- 
fanilamide.” These deaths were the result 
of diethylene glycol—in which the sul- 


fanilamide was suspended—and not of 
sulfanilamide, itself a valuable drug. 


The American Medical Association 
speaks: “Under the present Food and 
Drugs Act, or even under any of the 


food and drug bills now before Congress, 
there seems to be no provision which 
would prevent a repetition of this 
tragedy.” 

Even so, the Secretary of Agriculture 
can add far more serious considerations: 
“Shocking as these instances have been, 
the actual toll in deaths and permanent 
injury from potent drugs is probably far 
less than that resulting trom harmless 
nostrums offered for serious disease con- 
ditions. In these the harmful effect is an 
indirect one. Sick people rely on false 
curative claims made for worthless con- 
coctions, and thus permit their diseases to 
progress unchecked.” 

Thus it is amazing to note that today 
tens of thousands of physicians, the coun- 
try over, are embattled concerning the de- 
velopment of novel government agencies 
for “socializing” medicine—before they 
have moved noteworthily toward lifting 
a natural government function to a wise 
and effective plane. This “lift” is trag- 
ically needed. Our government drug- 
regulations and their enforcement are still 
on the plane of moronic farce. 

New drugs can be distributed before 
tests have shown them to be safe. Unpro- 
hibited, a manufacturer can, by unscien- 
tific labels, give fatal directions for the 
administration of dangerous drugs. Labels 
are not required to bear directions for 
safe use, or warnings against probable 
misuse, including overdosage, use in dis- 
eases where the drug is deadly, danger of 
drug-addiction. Who can say what dis- 
asters are afoot? The late “elixir” is by 
no means all of the story. Dangerous 
drugs are being sold carelessly. Against 


WILL THEY BE HENS, or roosters? Dr. Willard P. Funk says that he can tell, 
with his queer-looking machine. Further, he says that he can change a newly 
laid egg’s sex. Too many chickens now are roosters. Dr. Funk, formerly of the 
University of Michigan, developed the invention on his ranch near Los Angeles 


SOIBELMAN 


such sale not even a trivial charge o 
violation of law can be made. ; 

Wise drug-regulation may mean a 
much to the common health as the realif 
zation of the most sanguine hopes 0) 
socialized medicine. 


and his Caos island 


sHORT, chubby, youngish man wit] 
A an ecclesiastical collar and stoc} 
hurried along Cape Town’s streets las) 
week, making last-minute purchases be| 
fore embarking for the world’s lonelies} 
spot. His destination was Tristan dj 
Cunha, a British speck of island 
the South Atlantic between Cape Towp 
and Buenos Aires. I 
Resident chaplain and virtual dictate 
since 1934, the Rev. Harold Wilde hak 
“come out” in March to raise money f¢ 
supplies, attend the coronation, and gaijJ 
royal approval of a five-year-plan to aiff 
the 183 persons forming the tiny colom)] 
In all three he achieved success, and no 
he rushed orders for salt, nails, glass, an} 
tools, hoping to catch a Norwegian boz} 
to Tristan in time for Christmas. ; 
In thatch-roofed cottages Tristan} 
people unquestionably await the chaj}p 
lain’s return with wild speculation. Evid 
since March, when the British warshiff 
Carlisle carried him away, the chief top)) 
of conversation undoubtedly has beer} 
What is Britain’s sudden interest in us|p 
First inkling that the mother country 
was up to something came in Februar 
when the Carlisle steamed in _ front 
Simon’s Town, the Cape naval base. Th) 
time the captain did not implore tk/s 
colony to give up its foolish fight for lr 
on the rock and repair to more hospitab7i) 
shores. Scientists aboard scurried up the 
7640-foot extinct volcano and other e)j 
perts combed the 21 miles of the island§! 
circumference, tugging rolled maps anit 
instruments along. In the roadstead clip 
Edinburgh, the “capital,” radio operatof 
tinkered with keys, dials, and antennae. 
Tristan could not escape the import if 
this strange business for long. The Cai : 
lisle had arrived to bring the island inJ 
the orbit of Britain’s new imperial defen 
resulting from Italy’s threat in the Me} 
iterranean. 
Britain’s sea lords had noted that crui}> 
and other ships were reporting extraor@e 
nary radio receptivity at Tristan. Fa 
away points came in crystal clear. One ni 
mantic skipper had nicknamed the play 
“Whispering Isle.” The Carlisle exper 
confirmed these observations, and ais 
understood to have recommended a hul | 
radio station at Tristan operated ]Bé 
hydroelectric power from the lake ati < 
the volcanic peak. It was said, too, thit 
conditions were ideal for a naval se! 
plane base. 
Deserted by trade, this territorial clk 
phan of the empire boasted in the midal 
of the last century as many as 60 to 4 
American whaling ships in its roadste}li 


) 


© 


LITERARY DIGE@! 


. thereafter forgotten for 300 years. 
® nerged in 1812 as a base for American 
‘Os in the second war with England. A 
Hem buccaneer, Jonathan Lambert, once 
‘med the isle as his own. In 1815 the 
#itish annexed and garrisoned it, to pre- 
‘t possible use to Napoleon for escape 
St. Helena —1320 miles away. 
hen the garrison was withdrawn in 
¥/7 a Scots corporal, William Glass, and 

| wife elected to stay, along with two 
@mavy men and three shipwrecked 

jors. For wives colored girls were im- 
Wted from Africa. Glass ruled as virtual 
Wtator until he died in 1853. 
ristan, of only 16 square miles, never 
5 a paradise from an economic view- 
int. From the first it has been little less 

suitable for habitation than its two 
Hier isles of Inaccessible and Nightin- 
Je, abandoned to penguin and albatross. 
\the land did not entirely starve the 
onists, the sea reached out to grab 
m. In 1885 nearly every able-bodied 
Hle was drowned trying to board a 
iting ship in a storm. Rats dumped by 
derelict vessel made cereal crops im- 
sible, and at times have driven the 
winders almost into the water. 

In other respects Tristan is a Utopia; 
fact, it is the only real communist 
munity on earth. There is no prison, 
inal code, or police. Money does not 
Clothing is homespun, with a 
ttonhole flower to dignify Sunday garb. 
tnal spring gives oldsters a youthful 
ergy. Potatoes and fish are the staple 
t, and strong drink is unknown. Morals 
as high as in Chaplain Wilde’s former 
coln parish. Although the birth-rate 
falling, there appear to be no real ill 
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PHOTOS FROM WIDE WORLD 


ON TRISTAN DA CUNHA there are still stone houses with thatched roofs, as 
on the Scottish Highlands, which recall the fact that a Scots corporal started the 
present colony in 1817. Its capital, furthermore, is called Edinburgh 


effects from intermarriage, which some- 
how confounds geneticists. So completely 
cut off from other people’s woes is Tris- 
tan that news of the World War did not 
arrive until two years after it was over. 

Everybody works in the family potato 
patch or at fishing, from dawn until 
dusk. At season’s end taxes are paid with 
a few potato seedlings for the common 
storehouse. Long before Mussolini 
twisted the British lion’s tail, Chaplain 
Wilde was mapping plans to make Tris- 
tan secure economically for years to 
come. Since only part of the island is 
fertile he established a branch colony 
on Inaccessible, run by thirteen “young 
pioneers,’ which sounds like Europe’s 
year-plans. 

Chaplain Wilde finds his spiritual task 
comparatively easy, for Tristan islanders 
are noted for their piety. Their entire 
communal life centers about St. Mary 
the Virgin, a wooden church which has 
taken nearly 50 years to build. There the 
padre, after services, gives directions for 
the week’s work and reads from an old 
newspaper as the oldsters sit like Puritans, 
their children sprawled on the floor. His 
house, too, is their own. It serves at 
times as a two-bed hospital. It is the 
scene of weekly concerts and monthly 
dances to the music of a phonograph given 
by King George V. Mr. Wilde is taking 
back a radio, which will be operated by 
a windmill. 

Chaplain Wilde represents the Crown 
and the Church of England, but he 
does not always have the last word. He 
shares his rule with shrewd glum-faced 
Mrs. Frances Repetto, who has twenty 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
She is Headwoman, or chief of the Coun- 
cil of Women. Her son, William Peter, a 
huge-framed fellow with gorilla-like arms, 
is Headman of the Council of Men. The 


THE REV. HAROLD WILDE, chap- 
lain and virtual dictator of Britain’s 
tiny island colony of Tristan da Cunha 


two groups form the Congress of the 
island. Her favorite pastime is to lounge 
on the cliffs and gaze for hours out to sea. 
Visitors call her Queen, and say she has 
the natural grace of one. To them she 
hikes to show the harmonium Queen 
Mary sent her and the butter-churn 
Queen Elizabeth presented recently. 


MOVIES: Fredric March be- 


comes a star reporter 


F THERE Is even a tarnished tatter left 

to New York City since WNothing 
Sacred bobbed up its impish, excoriating 
head, the tatter is so well hidden that it 
won't be of any practical comfort. For 
this is the David O. Selznick Technicolor 
satire penned by that expert vitriol ped- 
dler, Ben Hecht. 

New York presumably had this com- 
ing, and Mr. Hecht—whose Front Page 
for years rolled every theater audience 
into the aisles—has taken the world’s 
greatest metropolis for the greatest and 
funniest ride of its career. Every bit of 
its far-famed glamor is opened up and 
chewed to bits. 

Nothing Sacred stars Carole Lombard. 
Fredric March, and Walter Connolly. It 
is the season’s tops, so far, in brittle, 
sparkling, witty farce. 

The story concerns one Hazel Flagg, 
a young Vermont maiden doomed to die 
of radium poisoning. A New York news- 
paper, a regular harpy when it comes to 
circulation building, sends its star reporter 
to fetch her down for her last six weeks. 
The city is scheduled to collapse in a body 
at the feet of America’s sweetheart while 
the world waits with tragic, bated breath 
for the last moments of the greatest little 
heroine since Joan of Arc. 

The joker is that Hazel doesn’t really 
have radium poisoning. The first diagnosis 
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KNOCKOUTS ARE SCORED by both Carole Lombard and Fredric March in 
Nothing Sacred, and they nurse swollen jaws. Walter Connolly looks on 


was wrong, but she and her doctor keep 
the secret so they can plunge delightedly 
into the “drink for we know not whence 
we come nor why” festivities. Who 
would expect a young lass to be truthful 
when it means giving up a trip to New 
York under auspices that would turn the 
Nizam of Hyderabad green with envy? So 
the paper puts one over on its rivals— 
and on the city, the mayor, the governor, 
the universe. And all the while Hazel, 
healthy as a young colt, is putting over a 
peacherino on the paper. In the end the 
awful truth pops out and hell breaks 
loose. Meantime, everything happens that 
can happen in New York. 

Before you know it, Fredric March, in 
the role of star reporter, is telling Hazel 
(Miss Lombard) that his editor (Walter 
Connolly) is “a cross between a Ferris 
wheel and a werewolf.” At a wrestling 
match he explains how everyone is a 
fake, “even those grapplers—the only 
square thing about them is the ring.... 
All. making good over your poor little 
pain-racked body.” Whereupon the an- 
nouncer interrupts the bout with the re- 
quest that everybody observe ten seconds 
of silence, since Miss Flagg is in the audi- 
ence. At an overwhelmingly sumptuous 
night club the master of ceremonies asks 
“the little soldier whose heroic smile in 
the face of death has wrung cheers and 
tears from the great stone heart of the 
city” to take the stage in the finale of his 
“Heroines of History” act. 

Selznick has scored another proof of his 
ability. Like his A Star Is Born, Nothing 
Sacred is a highly original piece in which 
the Technicolor is fine and treated as 
if it belonged, rather than as something 
to be handled with kid gloves. William 
Wellman’s direction is masterful. 

Walter Connolly as the paper’s editor 
and Charles Winninger as the country 
doctor are the real professionals, packing 
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their characters with more shades of 
humor than even the author could have 
imagined. March and Lombard are good, 
of course, though they have to play 
straight and the love interest is swamped 
by Mr. Hecht’s tirade against the ways of 
1937 homo sapiens, urban variety. In fact 
the romance seems just as phony as the 
rest of the goings on. 


THEATER: A completely satis- 
fying American play 


GREAT PLAY has reached Broadway—a 
play of lowly, cast-off men, whose 
stark emotions have tamed testy critics 
and tired audiences into stunned rever- 
ence. It is the dramatization of John 
Steinbeck’s best seller, Of Mice and Men. 
The millions whom the novel hypnotized 
have but one question: Does the play 
make George and Lennie and their friends 
real with the mighty brutality and over- 
powering tenderness of the book? It does. 
The hulking, stupid, well-meaning brute, 
Lennie, creates the situation in his first 
speeches. ‘“‘Guys like us,” he observes to 
George, “guys like us what work on 
ranches are the loneliest guys in the 
world. They got no family. They don’t 
belong no place.” 

Then, breaking off with the look of a 
trusting animal, he says: “With us it 
ain’t like that. We got a future. We got 
somebody who gives a damn about us. 
An’ why? Because I got you to look after 
me and you got me to look after you, 
and that’s why.” 

The tone is set. With that Mr. Stein- 
beck and his actors proceed relentlessly 
to unfold the tragedy of loneliness that 
errs unwittingly in its immense craving 
for affection. Lennie wants love and 
beauty so desperately that he takes a 
field mouse and the stroking of his giant 
hands kills it. Lennie loves the warmth 


of young animals, so he nestles a pt 
until his caresses choke it. Lennie | 
ships beauty in women, and it is a 
to him to run his hands through a won} 
silken hair. But she (the boss’s son’s »f 

played by Claire Luce) is a harlot. Vj 
i screams, suspecting the usual t® 
her screams terrify him. He tries to” 
her quiet. Lennie is a big and stupid jp 
He doesn’t know his small gesture, 
crushed her to death. | 

This is the point toward which |i 
play drives mercilessly. George, Len} 
small, smart friend who has always ¢ ci 
for him and gotten him out of scrip 
has but one course. He spares Lent) 
vengeful lynching by shooting } 
in the back while, he talks happily 
rabbit farm George has promised tclp 
them. A rock would crack at that sibs 

The scenes take place in and arou : 
California ranch. Men come when the ! 
work, move on to the next spot wher 
job is done. Their language is lusty. 
forthright, but never obscene. In " 
words of Richard Watts, Jr., New 
Herald Tribune critic, “there is no ln 
it that does not possess the true rinjj: 
authenticity.” It is a play for adults ji 
for children or bigots seeking the siBr 
thrill of naughty words. 

A fair share of praise goes to the vipa 
tile and prodigious George S. Kauf 
for his directing. He has stressed ep 
chance for realism. Wallace Ford, oni}. 
Hollywood and The Informer, ps 
George with the deep and unaccounip 
friendship which caused him to wasti 
life protecting Lennie. The robust, ki 
mule skinner, the disillusioned Negro} 
reads Tooke, in the barn because # 
whites won’t have him, and particu 
Candy (played by John F. Hamilton |} 
fine and moving characterizations, E ' 
erick Crawford, son of the famed Ap 
edienne, Helen Broderick, takes — 
must be the most difficult acting a 
ment in recent years, as Lenni 
makes it a creation of stature. 
would be no play if Lennie lost t 
tion of the audience. 

The author, John Steinbeck, at th 
five, lives in California with his wifi 
a boy he worked on ranches with t 
very tramp laborers. He came to | 
York in 1920 as a reporter, ende 
carrying bricks, and went back west 
a watchman. 

Of Mice and Men has been jus 
scribed as “the first completely s: 
ing American play of the season.” | 
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Two disappointing plays 


HE Theatre Guild has presentec 

subscribers with numbers three 
four on the season’s schedule. Unt 
nately, value has not been received. 
ney Howard’s The Ghost of Ye 
Doodle is not the happy result of a p 
ising young playwright thinking in | 
of the next war. Critics branded it 
fused and heavy, a play of inaction 
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too significant talk. Mr. Howard 
e of our more thoughtful theater 
wand devotes himself to problems of 
d-wide importance without the stigma 
ropaganda, This current venture of 
heater Guild marks the return of 
|] Barrymore to the stage after an- 
iced retirement. Critics, possibly out 
Respect to a great theater tradition, 
ted her performance. 
Hadame Bovary, adapted from Flau- 

novel by Gaston Baty and Benn 
', promised to be an event. Critics’ 
ions rated it dull, a prettily stuffed 
eum piece with a few of Flaubert’s 
es and none of his fire. The char- 
fs are there in name, the story is 
q: as far as events are concerned, 
it bears no other resemblance to a 
ferpiece of literature. Constance 
(imings, in the title role, earned left- 
ed praise, as giving her most dra- 
aic performance in a play that keeps 
from being a real success. 


HPICS IN BRIEF 


Mir Ancoercenre can’t he 


rotherad saw 


Biaerica is a great; wiac,rith cOn- 
ht where everybody wants something 
1 the government besides government. 

pallas News. 


President and the Vice President 


ne 
had a toothache the same week, one 


the few instances in history where a 
President was allowed to feel that 


he was not an inferior.—H. J. Phillips in 
New York Sun. 


Maybe youth must be served. But three 
best-selling authors, a first magnitude 
film star, and two eminent concert pian- 
ists, all under 13 years, are adequately 
serving themselves.—Arkansas Gazette. 


The opinion of a French publicist that 
the democratic nations will be closer in 
the next war should find a ready response 
in the minds of those who think the old 
U.S.A. wasn’t close enough in the last 
one.—George Ryan in Boston Herald. 


A surgeon in New York is going to 
broadcast a hospital operation. Ordinarily 
that is left to the patient to do—Chris- 
topher Billopp in Baltimore Sun. 


With the President talking about re- 
ducing taxes and cutting down expenses, 
it looks as if the New Deal zest for trying 
anything new is still unabated.—Roches- 
ter Democrat & Chronicle. 


Mr. Roosevelt wishes that everybody 
would start building things. He seems to 
think more bricks should be laid and 

Toward Brubaker in The 


; paper makes money; 

xs; banks make loans; 

oem wetty; poverty makes rags. 
—kikhorn (Wis.) Independent. 


Roosevelt says: “The government of 
the United States is not going broke.” 
It’s us, not the U.S., that we worry about. 
—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald. 


Mr. Morgenthau recommends reducing 
expenditure. Henry foresees that if gov- 


*®RUTE, HARLOT, and the brute’s friend, in the season’s most satisfying play, 
Wf Mice and Men. Later the well-meaning giant inadvertently crushes her to death 
| VANDAMM 
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ernment keeps on spending, there will be 
no treasury for him to be secretary of. 
—Dallas News. 


H. G. Wells says there is no danger of 
Mr. Roosevelt becoming a dictator. Prob- 
ably not. He smiles too often Jack War- 
wick in Toledo Blade. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AGAZINES, newspapers, and writers 
M make strange errors. Some are ludi- 
crous; some are simply errors in fact. 
Send in. those you run across in any pub- 
lication—even in this magazine. For each 
one it reprints, the LITERARY DicEsT will 
pay two dollars. 


H. C. of Women—The boys stood there, 
wide-eyed. The bandit handed each of 
them a dame, “Now, scram,” he said. One 
boy demanded a quarter.—Salt Lake 
Tribune. 


18, 19, 20, 21—Of the groups who built 
the Anti-Saloon League of America into 
a great political machine, only to see it 
die with the passage of the 20th amend- 
ment (Repeal) . . —Tzme. 


On a 60-Day Note?—I, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States of 
America, hereby designate Thursday, the 
25th day of September, 1937, as a day 
of National Thanksgiving —Lowssville 
Times. 


R.I.P.—Hope: Repeal of undisturbed- 
earning tax and drastic modification of 
capital-gains taxes.— Newsweek. 


Norman Conquest—Lowell Thomas will 
address Falls Forum. Socialist party 
leader to speak—Headline in Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


The 365-Hour Day—The United States’ 
stake in the knotty international game to 
collect the war debts is $12,556,000,000, 
or more than sufficient to offset the New 
Deal’s tremendous outlays for recovery 
and relief during the past four days.— 
Winston-Salem Journal. 


Good Catch—A Thanksgiving basketball 
is to be given to a needy family.—Glo- 
versville (N.Y.) Leader-Republican. 


New Type Hangar—The plane came rap- 
idly out of the fox at about a hundred 
miles an hour—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


Those Speed-Mad Britons—England will 
shortly have 100-mile-a-minute express 
trains—Denver Post. 


Ponce de Leon—Chief of Police Austin 
J. Roche today read a mother’s letter to 
the Sacramento Police Department thank- 
ing them for their codperation in’ finding 
and returning her lost youth.—Sqcramento 
Bee. 


Ducal Plea—Windsors Dropped by Social 
Register—But Wife Says She'll Stick by 
Husband; He Claims Self Defense— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer-Journal. 
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The Spice of Life 


(Title registered U. S, Patent Office) 


Come-back—All the waiters at Schrafft’s, according to the Manifest Destiny—We think we know what becomes of li 
legend, are college men. They are schooled all over again boys who tell lies. They get jobs in the claim departm 
in the art of serving patrons, particularly about watching of a fighting army.—Senator Soaper in Los Angeles Tm 
their p’s, q’s and usage of the broad A. The other night a | 
one of these model young men was waiting on a table of six Experience—Wife: "Dear, | saw the sweetest little hat downs | 
people, most of whom preferred burnt-almond ice cream. fovnniecey, “put if ont lef'e see how cece q 
The waiter gave the word “almond” the approved Schrafft Grit. 4 
class, pronouncing it “ah-mahnd.”. . . This drew titters 
and a guffaw or two from the customers, one of whom Simple—“You say you never have a quarrel with your 
kept asking him to say it again. The waiter flushed slightly “Never. She goes her way and I go hers.”—Ste 
and made no comment. He had his revenge later. As they Warnerite. 
got up to go, he gave one the check and said: “Tanks!” : 
—Walter Winchell in Boston Record. Touching—The Scotsman had lost a pound note. Sadly 

entered the advertisement office of the local news 

Efficiency—"How about two of them?" asked the druggist of and handed in the notice he wanted inserted in the 

the man who was buying a toothbrush. "One for your and Baund” column 
wife?" 1th eid ae ot ee ai) 1 
"No, thanks. When | buy a new one, | always give her _ BRECK ad: Lost, a Z note: Sentimenta} valu 
the old one." Serna Observe) ‘ epiiediaaiia 
He paused while several other customers in the store ns ‘ 4] \ticit It is « plav 
gasped, and then he added: "She uses it to clean her 7 ; bee oe oe 4 
shoes."'—F. C. C. in Emporia Gazette. ; 123 afing meee ‘ ad j 

Tried and True—What lines get the greatest laughs for com- ; 
edies? . . . Groucho Marx says one of their greatest yells . 
arose in J’ll Say She Is . . . where he, as Napoleon, said to 4 j Sarena OF a PIB Se wm 
Josephine, ““You’re as true as a $3 cornet.” ... I put the Brass 4 ncks——regory Katou leis about the scenario 4 
same question to Burns and Allen. . . . They said their who rushed into @ producer s office and said: “T've ga 
greatest laugh came from a gag they used to do in vaude- sreat story for a picture. Tha here and heroine ated 
ville about ten years ago. . . . Gracie set it up by saying, dinner when a shagow 1S seen in the room. Then 
“My sister put in a new swimming pool last night, and we The producer interrupted and asked: ‘““Who’s the shad 
had more fun diving.” George: “Yeah, that’s great sport.” . . . “Wait a minute,” answered the writer, “that? 
Gracie: “We'll have even more fun tomorrow when they story. ... The hero and heroine go into their bedroo n d 
put in the water.”—Ed Sullivan in Chicago Tribune. the shadow looms across the room. Then . . .” Again 

producer interrupted and said: “Who’s the shadow? 

Self-Sufficient—He was sitting at the bar, downing one after paying the guy a salary and I want to know.”—S 

another and laughing boisterously. Every so often, as he Skolsky in New York Daily Mirror. 


mumbled to himself, he would hold up his hand in protest. 
Finally the bartender's curiosity got the better of him. 
“What are you doing?" he asked. "I'm telling myself 
jokes,"" was the reply. "But why the hand in the air?" "Oh, 


that's when | stop me if I've heard it.''—Pelican. binolitee’ 
‘ / WN 


Subtlety—Voice over phone: "Pop, guess who just got kicked ee Cee = ) agnor 


3. PLldlbowr— 


out of college.""—Los Angeles Collegian. 


On the Button—Two barristers were engaged in a heated 
argument. Finally one exclaimed: “Is there any case so low, 
so utterly shameful and crooked that you would refuse it?” Pn 

“I don’t know,” replied the other pleasantly. “What have Ces 
you been up to now?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Why Cops Get Gray—lIt+ happened in Chicago: At a busy 
corner a traffic officer saw an old lady beckon to him. He 
held up two dozen cars, trucks and taxicabs to get to her 
side and inquire, ''What is it, ma'am?" The old lady smiled 
and put her hand on his arm. "Officer,"' she said in a soft 


voice, “I just want to tell you that your number is the num- 
su of my favorite hymn."—Neal O'Hara in New York 
ost. 


Another Language—‘Bring me a plate of hash,” said the 
diner. 
The waiter walked over to the kitchen elevator. “Gent 
wants to take a chance,” he called down the speaking tube. 
“I'll have some hash, too,” said a second customer. 
The waiter picked up the tube again. “Another sport,” 
he yelled—The Garment Worker. 
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